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ABSTRACT 



• Project TALENT, the Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey, and 
the Base-Year Survey of the National Longitudinal Study tested national 
probability samples of American High School Seniors in 1960, 1965, and 1972. 
This study is concerned with the feasibility of using these data for 
studying trends in educational attainment. 

Three separate aspects of the "problem were considered. First, a 
detailed review of sample selection, weighting, and school participation 
showed that the data would provide a sound basis for comparing performance,^ 
and identified certain implications of the existing data for making and 
interpreting comparisons! Second, comparisons were made of students' high 
school experiences, their educational and occupational aspirations and 
plans, 'and their parents' education and occupation. The pattern of results 
for the three survey samples, although, obscured by differences in ques- . 
tions and by population trends, indicated that comparisons of test per- 
formances of the groups would be warranted. Third, a detailed design was 
prepared for studying the equivalence of selected tests used in the three 
surveys and for equating test scores on pairs of equivalent tests. Ap- 
plication of these equating results to the test results of the three surveys 
would provide the desired trend data. 
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Chapter 1 

A 

Sample Design, Weighting, and Data Collection 
in the 1960, 1965, and 1972 Surveys 

Introduction 

Project TALENT, The Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 
(EEOS), and the Base Year Survey of the National Longitudinal Study 
(NLS) provide data.x>n the test performance of a national probability 

sample of Amfin>^p high school gpm'nrg. A systematic review of tJie 

dfesign and execution of this aspect of the three surveys should be 
distinctly useful in evaluating the feasibility of using these data for 
comparing 12th grade students in 1960, 1965, and 1^72. This chapter is 
intended to provide such a review. 

Purpose and Scope of the Surveys ^ ____ 

< 

Consideration of the purpose and scope of the three surveys is 
essential to an understanding both of the sampling design and the 
operational procedures which were used. As summarised in Table 1, all 
three surveys had very ambitious purposes. It seems fair to say that 
TALENT emphasized measurement, guidance, and manpower considerations, 
EEOS gav^e prominence to minority group questions and to the role of the 
schools in developing abilities; and NLS was particularly concerned 
with describing students and schools and with the use of data in long- 
range planning and research. Despite these differences in emphasis, 
the measurement of sttident abilities served as a major focus in each 
research effort. Table 2 provides a summary of relevant aspects of the 
scope of each survey. Each of the surveys was a massive enterprise 
calling for widespread involvement of schools in the collection of large 
quantities of data about students and schools. Table 2 also provides 
evidence of significant differences in the allocation of resources for 
data collection among the three surveys. As will be shown later in 
this chapter, the smaller number of students in the NLS survey is offset 
by the precision with which the student sample was defined. ^ 
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. Charac teristi s Used in Stratification 

A comparison of the basic student and school characteristics used 
in stratification for selecting the public school sample in each survey 
yields certain insights on similarity and differences in sampling design. 
Table 3 shows a summary of the basic stratification characteristics. 
Although all these^urveys used the geographical location of the school 
in stratification, as would be expected in a national survey, the 
classifications used were different, (Hie groupings of states and the 
District of Columbia used in EEOS and NLS are shown in Table 40 It 
is clear that the stratification scheme in TALENT is relatively simple, 
that EEOS placed heavy stress on the number and percent of nonwhite 
students in sample;, selection, and that NLS used a greater variety of 
characteristics in sample selection. In all three surveys, the selection 
of a sample of schools wa^ of critical importance in the design for 
sampling. Table 3 suggests that the data available for sampling are, on 
tKe whole, less tightly linked to the significant characteristics of pupils 
in particular schools than would be optimal for stratification purposes. 

Sampling and Weighting in TALENT* 

Sampling of Schools ' ^ 

Definition of Sampling Frame , The sample design for the high school 
sample in Project TALENT called for the selection of approximately five per 
cent of all senior high schools, and, for schools which did not include a 
ninth grade, -appropriately selected feeder schools. Thus, the desired 
sampling frame would include all public, private, and parochial schools 
which included grades 9 through 12. Tn all, about 26,000 high schools 



*This discussion of sampling and weighting as based on a number of 
Project TALENT publications as follows: Flanagan et al.. Designing the Study , 
1960; Flanagan et al.. Design for a Study of American Youth , 1962; Shaycoft 
et al.. Studies of a Complete Age Group — Age 15 ,, 1963; Flanagan et al.. The 
American High School Student , 1964; and Project TALENT, The Project TALENT 
Data Bank , 1972. Citations of specific reports will be made only when de- 
information is cited from a particular report. 
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were located. The main list of public schools was obtained from the United 
States Office of Education, which also provided three supplementary lists 
and a list of parochial schools. In additiorvr-^ schools supplied 

by the Bureau of Internal Revenue included nam€^s, bpt not enrollment; data, 
for some additional schools. 

Selection of Stratified Public School Sample . The characteristics/ - 
used in stratifying the public school sainple are shown in Table 5. Only 
size of senior class was used as the basis for assigning different sampling 
ratiob t^ different strata. The following sampling ratios were used: 

Sampling Ratio 

^Public sciK)ols with fe .r than 25 seniors ^ 1-50 / 

^Public schoo^ls with 25-99 seniors 1:20 • | 

' Public schools with 100-399 seniors , 1:20 - j 

^:=.:«m)lic schools with 400 or more seniors 1:13 ; 

Because it was planned from the outset to test all students in the designated 
grades, simple random sampling of schools within size strata would have yielded 
a sample in which each student would have had an equal chance of inclusion. 
This approach, however, would have selected a large, numher of small schools 
nnd relatively few large schools. Cons-quently, 'sampling ratios different 
from 1 to 20 were used for the largest and smallest schools, and corresponding 
weights were used in the analysis to compensate for this difference. Tn 
selecting schools within the strata thus defined, schools were ordered with 
respect to\he retention ratio, and svstematic sano'ling was used f'^r the 
final selection. ^ ^.^ 

Exceptions to the basic sampling desiCn werX made for the New Vork and 
Chicago city school systems." In New Wrk, all junior and senior high schools 
participated, but only 1 student in 12 was tested. In Chicago, 20 of 3R 
schools were selected at "random, and 1 student in 10 was tested in each 
selected school. (Nine vocational schoolf? were, however, omitted from the 
Chicajro sample as the result of a misunderstanding.) Sampling within 
schools rather than samolinc schools is advantageous from a theoretical 
viewmiint, so thnt the design for these t^^o citv svstfms would vieid 
increased precision. < 
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Selection of Parochial and Private School Sample . Private and parochial 
schools were stratified only on the basis of the 56 geographical locations. 
The sampling ratio was 1:20 for these schools. In all, 125 .parochial dnd 59 ^ 
private senior high schools were selected for the sample, as u^rnpared with 879 
public senior high schools. 

Sampling of Student Data for Analysis . j 

The enormous number of students (nearly 400,000) included in the TALENT 
survey made sampling of the data for analysis virtually indispensable. Al- 
though a number of different samples were created, it is necessary in this 
discussion to consider only the sample used for th^ analysis of the test per- 
formance of the 12th grade samplp. This sample (designated A-10,0-3 by 
the authors) included all students having a 6-digit testing number ending in 
3 and whose records had been incorporated in the 1963 edition of the master 
tape file. 

The fact that the main analyses for 12th grade students were performed 
at a time wiien a bubstantiai r.umber of students were not included in the master 
cape deserves careful consideration. The practical decision to proceed with 
the analysis was undoubtedly correct. On the other hand, the effect of the 
n;i.>sing data on the results is difficult to assess. After a careful evaluatiop 

this ptoblen, the authors of the 1964 report concluded that "there is no 
basis tor asserting with certainty that norms based on the master tape do not 
Jitter s^ignif i^antly from the values that would be obtained if the master tape 
were ^on:pletu, but tht^re is considerable reason to believe that any differences 
tiiit TT4av cM-^t are too slight to have majur practical importance." The editing 
jnd collating of Project TALE^T data continued, fortunately, and there now 
*L'>.i,T»ts» in the Project TALE^^T D^ta Bank, a data source which constitutes a 
vxo.pletc record of the tested sample. Comparison of the 1963 master tape 
->in|.le ^i^e with the <<orrespon'ding sample size in the data bank indicates that 
^ibuut io, yji ]2tn grade women and 78% of 12th grade men were included in the 
19^)^ n^,ct'r ^ape. If Project TALLNT test data (jre to be used for year-to-year 
/^.pari^oni> witli uther natiunal probability samples of high school seniors, 
le.-^ull-^ based on the compieLe data bank file can and should be used for sucli 
*^mparisons. 
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Weighting , 

Several weighting plans were utilized in different phases of Project 
TALENT* The weighting which is relevant to this report, however, was 
designed to reproduce the national population renresented by the national 
high school sample. The weight for eaph student in a particular school 
is equal to the reciprocal of the sampling ratio aoprlied in selecting the 
school divided by the proportion of invited schools in a given stratum 
which participated in the testing. The first element in the product com- 
pensates for the differential selection ratios for different schools. 
The second element in the product is based on the implicit assumption 
that the bes available estimate of characteristics for students in non- 
participating schools are the characteristics of students enrolled in 
participating schools in the same stratum. Because a verv large pro- 
portion of the schools which were invited^ to participate did so, the 
effect of this estimation for nonparticipants on the results is small. ^ 
Because of the variant sampling procedures used in the New York and 
Chicago ci.ty school systems, it was necessary to take account->of the 
sampling of students within schools in arriving at the final weights. 
The simplicity and clarity of the sampling design and the high degree of 
participation of the invited schools indicate that the weighting system, 
although necessary^ played a relatively minor role in determing the des- 
criptive statistics on 12th grade students. 

Sampling and Weighting in EEOS* 

First-Stage Sampling 

Definition of Sampling Frame . For the first-stage sampling in EEOS, 
it was decided to use counties rather than school districts as primary 
sampling unitt> both because census and other statistics were more readily 
available for counties and because it was judged that counties had greater 
internal heterogeneity than school districts. The desirability of internal 



^Sampling and weighting fot EROS are discussed in Coleman et al., 1966, 
550-554, 558-560, 571-572. 
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heterogeneity arises because cluster sampling has greater adverse effects 
on Che precision of results for a given sample size when variation between 
clusters is relatively large and variation within clusters is relatively 
small. Once the decision to use counties (or the equivalent) was made, the 
sampling frame for the first-stage sampling was fully defined by current 
census documents. 

Selection of Stratified Sample of SMSAs and Counties . At any given 
time, evury county or county equivalent in the United States can be classified 
unambiguously as belonging to a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
or as not belonging to an SMSA. The classification of a county on this basis, 
however, may change because new SMSAs are created when new combinations of 
counties meet the standard for inclusion. In the first-stage sampling for 
EEOS, SMSA was treated as the primary sampling unit for all counties which 
belonged to an SMSA. At the time the sample was selected, there were 209 
SMSAs and 2,674 counties not belonging to an SMSA, as shown in Table 6. 

A decisive consideration in the sample selection process was the desire 
that about half of the pupils in the sample be nonwhite. Because it was also 
judged necessary that all pupils in the designated grades be included in the 
sample for any school selected for the sample, it was necessary to stratify 
the SMSAs and nonmetropolitan counties oi) the basis of their nonwhite popula- 
tions and to give greater representation in the first-stage sample to primary 
bampling units having a large proportion of nonwhites while maintaining broad 
geographical distribution in both the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan units 
selected. 



The description of the \sample selection procedures does^not state . 
explicitly all the considerations which determined the sanipl^ng ratios for 
tht; various strata. The sampling ratios for each stratum^ \which are shown 
in the report, make it clear that the estimated size of the/ nonwhite popula- 
tion in a stratum was a major factor in determining the allocation of the 



fiist-stage sample. For purposes of this discussion. 
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geographical regions should provide a sufficient basis for describing the 
first-stage sample selection. 

Primary Sampling Units 



Stratum 



Number in 
Universe 



SMS As 



Included in sample with, certainty 
Proportion nonwhite: 

30-under 70 

10-under 30 

Under 10 

Nonmetropoli tan counties 

Proportion nonwhite 

70 and over 

30-under 70 

10-under 30 

Under 10: 

100 or more nonwhite students 

Less than 100 nonwhite 
students 



21 
13 

129 



Number 
Selected 



21 
A 

17 
28 



19 

381 
368 

498 
1,408 



10 

105 
110 

55 
52 



The 21 SMSAs which were included in the sample with certainty were those 
whose estimated total nonwhite enrollment in the designated grades was 
equal to or greater than the corresponding nonwhite enrollment for the 
stratum divided by the number of SMSAs to be selected from the stratum. 

The actual selection of the sample within each, stratum was performed 
by ordering all elements in the stratum on the basis of estimated numbf r 
of nonwhite i>tudentb in the designated grades, and then using systematic 

sampling with a random start to select the first-stage sample. This is 
the crucial point which insures that ttie sample is, in fact, a probability 
sample. There was one stratum ' containing 4 SMSAs, none of which Was 
^elected for the first-s.tage sample. This would seem to constitute a 
minor discrepancy in the sampling procedure. 
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Second Stage Sampling 

The second-stage sampling wa^ based on a substantial amount of infor- 
mation about each secondary school and its feeder schools. These data 
were obtained mainly from State DepaVxtnients of Education, as shown in Table 
6. As in the first-stage sampling particular emphasis was placed on the 
number and percent of nonwhite students in determining the number of schools 
to be selected in a given stratum. Schooi^in each of the 209 SMSA's and 
2,674 nonmetropolitan counties were further ^tratified according to the 
percent of nonwhite students, yielding the following categories: 



(a) 


75.1 - 


100.0 


(b) 


50.1 - 


75.0 


(c) 


25.1 - 


50.0 


(d) 


10.1 - 


25.0 


(e) 


0 - 


10.0 



The 209 SMSAs included 2,741 high schools, of which 349 were selected for 
the final sample. The 2,674 nonmetropolitan counties included 1,781 high 
schools, of which 821 were selected for the final sample. The operation 
of the second-stpge sampling in the nonmetropolitan counties resulted in 
the inclusion of 467 of the 540 high schools which had 10.0 or more percent 
nonwhite students, and 354 of the 1,241 high schools which had 10 percent 
or less nonwhite students.^ > 

The geographical distribution of the schools selected for the final 
sample is as follows: 

<* 

Geographical Number of 

Location Schools 

N onm e t r o p o 1 i t an 

Southeast 5]^2 

Southwest 125 

All other regions 184 
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Geographical ^ Number of 

Lo ca tion Schools 



Metropolitan 

Southeast 89 

' Southwest ^2 

New England and Middle Atlantic 9 7 

Great Lakes and Plains 85 

Rocky Mountain and Far West 36 

Total schools * 1,170 



Thus, 768 of the 1,170 schools included in the survey samples were from the 
Southeast or Southwest. For comparison, 310 schools from these two regions 
were included in the 879 schools selected in the public school sample for 
Project TALENT. 

Sampling of Students for Regression Analysis 

Definition of Subgroups * The means and standard deviations of test 
scores and the proportions to be discussed in Chapter 2 of this report 
were obtained in connection with the regression analysis for the survey. 
For this reason, the manner in which the regression analysis samples was 
determined is of critical importance. 

Of the 20 s^groups, 8 included white students, and the remaining four 
were compostt^ of Mexican American, Puerto Rican, American Indian, and Asian 
American '^students. The groupings used for the white and black stud<^nts were 
s follows; 

Metropolitan 

New England and Middle Atlantic (Northeast) 
Great Lakes and Plains (Midwest) 
Rocky Mountain and Far West (West) 
Southeast 
Southwest 

Nonmetropoli t^n 

Southeast 
Southwest 
All other regions 

22 
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Thus, the 14 strata based on the distinction between Metropolitan and Non-- 
metropolitan and 7 geographical .regions were reduced to 8 strata for purposes 
^of analysis. The separation of the four minority groups for analysis from 
the large black and white samples produced a more meaningful differentiation 
than white-nonwhite. Sample sizes for these groups were presumably not 
large enough to warrant breakdowns on the basis of geography. 

Selection of Samples within Subgroups. The selection of the sample for 
each of the 20 subgroups was done so that each member of the selected sample 
would have equal weight within the subgroup. This was accomplished by 
selecting students in proportion to the weight which would be assigned to 
his data. Thus, the sample within each subgroup was self-weighting. 

Because the weight assigned to a student olayed an important role in 
the selection of the subgroup samples, the method for determining these 
weights needs to be described. The following description is based on a 
relatively brief description whicli includes several obvious tvpograohical 
errors. The weight for each student was defined, as would be expected, by 
the product of two factors. For purposes of defining the weigfits, data for 
schools which belonged to a particular scccnd-stage stratum were merged 
across SMSAs or counties. Thus,- the particular SMSA or county to which a 
school belonged had no effect on its weight. In addition, the strata 
based on geographical location were reduced to the 8 used in the formation 
of the 20-group sample. With these revisions in the stratification structure, 
every school in the sample belongs to one of 35 first-stage strata (A for 
each of the 5 SMSA regions and 5 for each of the 3 nonmetropolitan county 
regions). It also belongs to one of 175 second-stage strata (5 for each 
first-stage stratum) depending on its percentage of nonwhite students. 

The first factor for any school depends only on the first-stage strntxim 
to which it belongs. Data for this factor were obtained from 1960 census 
figures on the number of persons of sdiool age in each SMSA or county. The 
factor equals the number of school age persons in the stratum divided by 
the number of school age persons in SMSAs or counties selected for the 
first-stage samples from that stratum. The second factor equals the 
estimated number of students in grades 1-12 in all schools in the SMSAs or 
counties selected in the first-stage sample from that stratum divided by 
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the sum of the estimated number of students in grades 1-12 in all schools 
which actually participated in the study. The use of participating rather 
than selected schools in the denominator is intended to adju*st for the fact 
that not all schools chose to participate. 

The effect of the simplication of the stratification structure was to 
reduce greatly the variation of weights across strata. It was possible, 
with some further grouping of strata, to make the ratio of the largest to 
the smallest weight in one of the 20 subgroups less than 15 to 1 with only 
one exception. On the whole, it appears that the merging of counties and 
SMSAs for the determination of weights was desirable. 

Weighting of Subgroups 

Because it was decided to include approximately the same number of 
students (1,000) in each of the 20 self-weighting samples, it was necessary 
to determine the relative weight for each subgroup for use when data for the 
various subgroups were pooled. These weights corresponded to "the total 
size of the population represented by each regional stratum." Unfortunately, 
the specific procedure by which these weights were obtained is not specified 
clearly. Variability in the subgroup means is great enough to make any 
national estimate sensitive to the relative weights given to the various 
subgroups. 

Sampling and Weighting in NLS* 

Sampling of Schools for Data Collection , 

Definition "^of Sampling Frame . Tlie basic sampling frame for public 
sqhools included nil schools listed on /the United States Office of Education 
school universe tape which indicated that they had a 12th grade plus those 
schools which indicated that 11th grade was their highest grade. For 7 
states, it was necessary to use listings from the 1969-70 school universe 
tape for all or part of the listings. Private schools were obtained from 
a tape supplied by the National Catholic Education Association and from an 
Office of Education listing of private schools. As ivith public schools. 



^Sampling design is discussed in WESTAT, 1972, 1-32, 42-A5 and in Hilton 
et al., 1973, 2-14 to 2-16. 
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all schools which reported llth or 12th grade as their highest grade were 
included • Finally, a listing of area vocational schools was obtained from 
a current directory of such schools. It was recogni2ed that the sampling 
frame was incomplete and provision was made in the study design to locate 
additional schools and incorporate them in the sample (\fESTAT, 1972, 4-5) • 

Formulation of Stratification Plan for Public Schools . As shown in 
Table 7, an extensive array of stratification variables was utilized in 
defining the NLS sample. 

The first grouping of schools was based on size of 12th grade enroll- 
ment, geographical region, and proximiUv code*. Schools in the "less 
than 300 seniors" group were cJLassified into the four geographical 
regions and three groups based on proximity codes (shown in Table 7) 
yielding 12 groups. For the remaining schools, proximity code was divided 
into only two categories: schools in SMSA's or counties containing the 
100 largest central-city school districts vs. all others. For these 
schools, there were two categories by enrollment size, four categories 
by geographical region, and two categories by proximity code, yielding 16 
further .groups. At this point, then, 28 groups of schools had been 
identified. 

For each of these 28 groups of schools, a two-way table was constructed, 
using percent minority (8 levels) and income class (11 categories). 

The 28 tables created in^ the preceding step provided the basis for 
dividing all schools into Type A and '^^pe B schools.. The classification 
of schools into those two types was^^ based on a decision to sample scliools 
in communities having family incomes less than $5,000 or having more than 
20 percent minority studejits (Type^ Schools) at double'the rate assigned 
to other (Type B) schools. This procedure would yield a final sampla of 
which approximately half the schools would belong to Type A. 

The 28 tables included a total of 2,464 (28 x 8 x 11) possible 
subgroups. These were consolidated into 263 relatively homogeneous 
ir';ijor strata. Case was taken that each major stratum contain only 
Type A or Type B schools. The 263 major strata for public schools 
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were then subdivided into 559 final strata on the basis of the degree of 
urbanization. Categories for this characteristic are shown in Table ?• 
Final strata were used both in the selection of the sample and to yield 
a covariance term for the estimation of sampling error. 

Stratification of Parochial and< Private Schools P^man Catholic 
Schools ^ere stratified on the basis of average parents' income, using 
the following eight categories: 

(1) Less than $7,00(V' 

(2) $7,000-$8,999 ' " - 

(3) $9, 000-$ 9, 999 

(4) $10,000-$11,999 

(5) \ $12,O00-$13,999 

(6) $14,000-$15,999 

(7) $16,000-000 

(8) Unknown 

These 8 categories and four geogfdplucal regions were used in stratifying 
the Roman Catholic Schools. Only schools having an average parents* 
Income less than $7,000 were classified as Type A schools. The subgroups 
were combined to yield 22 major strata and 36 final strata for parochial 
schools. 

Private schools were stratified only with respect to geographical 
region. Four major strata and five final strata were composed of private 
schools \ 

When all schools are considered, the stratification design yielded 
289 major strata and 600 ffnal strata. 

Allocation of the Sample to Strata . In determining the number of 
schools to be selected from each stratum, the initial allocation was 
based on type of school (A or B) and on size of senior class. For 

A schools and Type B schools separately, allocation was proportional 
to total senior enrollment, so rounded that an even number of schools 
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would be assigned to each group* Results were as follows (VTESTAT, 1972,21); 

Number of Schools 

Enrollment Size Type A Type B 

- Less than 300 304 286 

300-599 188 214 

600 or more 108 . 100 

Total 600 • 600 

In the subdivision of major strata into final strata, an effort was to 
make the size of the group included in each final stratum as uniform 
as possible,, within each of the six groups shown in the preceding table • 
Once the 600 final strata were created, the initial sample was formed by 
drawing two schools from each final stratum* For strata composed of 
schools having senior classes less than 300, selection was propprtioml to 
size* For strata composed of larger schools, simple random selection of 
schools was used* This procedure is equivalent to selecting schools 
in the larger school sizes in proportion to the average size of the schools 
in the two size t^rouos rather than in proportion to the actual size of 
the school. This procedure resulted in an advantageous simplification in 
the work of sampling with no appreciable loss of precision. 

The detailed stratification plan developed for the initial sample 
facilitated the selection of a sample of replacement schools to be 
invJ.ted to participate if any school initially invited found it impossible 
to participate. Two replacement schools were selected from each final 
stratum which ii|cluded at least four schools. Substantially all final 
strata met this requirement* To the extent that schools within strata 
are more homogeneous than schools generally, this procedure reduces the 
effect on the results of replacing nonparticipating. schools. . 

Sampling of Students within Schools in NLS 

From a methodological viewpoint, the pro'^/ision for sampling of 
individual students in the NLS study has important advantages over the 
procedure of testing all students in the designated grade witnin a school. 
In particular, it yields greater precision for a given number of students 



who are tested or who complete questionnaires. Moreover, it seems likely 

< 

to require the school to define more sharply which students are in 12th 
grade, and to permit fuller coverage of the defined group than- is 
true when all students ptesent on the testing day are tested. On the 
other hand, the effort involved in identifying and assemblins a small 
group of students tends to offset the efficiency gained by testing only 
a small proportion of students in a particular cluster, and administration 
of the tests and questionnaires to a fraction of the students may provide 
less realistic conditions than would be obtained by administration in 
regular classrooms and homerooms . 

la t\c '^roc^dure used by HL?, schools were asked no su-^nly a list 
of thexr 12th grade students, excluding adult education students, students 
who were early graduates no longer in attendance, and any foreign exchange 
students. If there were more than 18 students in the senior class, the 
NLS project staff selected a sample of 18 students by simple random 
sampling, and 5 replacement students were selected at random (provided 
that enrollment was 23 or greater). Each step involved in preparing 
the student samples was carefully checked. For practical reasons, in 
about one-fifth of the schools, sampling was done by telephone rather 
than by the more formal procedure originally planned. The WiS pro- 
cedures included a check of the student {Listing in 5^ schools, in 
connection with a site visit. The error rate in the listing of students 
was about 1 in 1,000. The experience with the selection of students 
is discussed at some length in the NLS reporp (Hilton et al. , 1^73, ' 
2-16 to 2-22). On the whole, the procedure was judged to be feasible 

and quite accurate. 

i 

Determining Weights for NLS 

Because NLS sampled students within schools, the probability that 
a student will be selected is the product of the orobabilitv that a 
student's school will be selected by the probability that the student 
will be selected. Account must be taken of the fact that the sampling 
design permitted replacement of a school in the primary sample by 
another and of the fact that nonresponse may occur either for a school , 
or for students within the school. 

GO 



For schools having 18 to 299 students, and for Type A and Type B 
schools separately, each school was selected with a probability pro- 
portional to its estimated twelfth grade enrollment insofar as this 
could be done in a design which called for extensive stratification. 
Schools having an estimated 12th grade enrollment less than 18 were 
treated as if their enrollment were 18* Schools having an enrollment 
of 300 or greater were stratified into two catej^ories: 300-599 and 
600 or greater. Within these two categories, they were treated as 
equal in size in sampling and in determining the school weights. The 
decision to treat enrollment sizes less than 18 as 18 permitted the 
inclusion of very small schools in the sample without gi\rLng a very 
large relative weight to students in any such school which happened to 
be selected. The decision to assign a uniform size measure within each 
two size strata to all schools with senior enrollments of 300 or greater 
facilitated the operations involved in sample selection and was con- 
sidered to retain the principal advantages of selecting schools with 
probability proportional to their size. The probability thsit a given 
school will be selected in the primary sample can be obtained by 
dividing the school's size by the total size of the final stratum to 
which it belongs, and doubling the result. The doubling is necessary 
because two schools were selected from each^ finnl stratum. Because 
the appropriate weight for a school is the reciprocal of its probability 
of selection, the weight for a school in the primary sample equals the 
size of the final stratum divided by twice the size of the school. 
These weights were calculated by WESTAT for use in determining the 
final student weights in the NLS study both for schools in the pfimary 
sample and for replacement schools which participated in the study. 
(WESTAT, 1972, 16-23, 31-32, 42-45). 

Because 1,044 rather than 1,200 schools participared in the 
study, a number of final strata included only one rather than two 
schools and a few final strata had no participating schools. For the 
final strata including only one school the WESTAT school weight for 
that school was doubled. For the few final strata containing no 
schools, the weight for each final stratum was allocated arbitrarily 
Lo other final strata, a process described as "smearing" by the 
authors (Hilton et al., 1973, Appendix E, E-220 and E-221). 
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In determining the adjusted student weight which was used in the 
NLS analysis, a participant was defined as a student for whom one or 
more of the following types: of data were available: a School Record 
Information Form completed by the coordinator at the school; 
questionnaire responses, or test scores. Then, for schools 'which have 
at least one participant, the adjusted student weight is equal to 
the adjusted school weight times^ the number of seniors in the school 
divided by the,^ number of -.participants in that school. The use of 
this procedure ^adjusts the weights so that the increase in the weight 
per student compensates for a reduction in the number of students 
participating. Clfc may be noted that the average number of particijiants 
was approximately 17 per school.) Three additional sets of studenl: 
weights were' calculated for analysis of School Record Information Porm, 
questionnaire daVa, or test scores separately. (Hilton et al., 1973, 
Appendix E, E-220 and E-221.) 

Participation in the Surveys 

The critical importance of securing a high degree of participation 
both by schools and students was fully recognized in the planning of all 
three surveys. TALENT invited participation by a mid-November mailing 
to superintendents ^or testing in March. TALENT also provided 90 regional 
coordinators, who were outstanding educators and psychologists in all 
parts of the United States selected in part on the basis of their ability 
to work with school people. The. role of these coordinators in securing 
a high degree of participation is acknowledged in the report (Flanagan 
et al., 1960, IIjrj»-29*). EEOS contacts with the schools began with a ^ 
letter sent early in June to each chief State School Officer from the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, asking that a staff member be appointed 
to coQ>rdinate the program within the state. Each state department of 
education was asked to suoply certain data needed for selecting the 
sample. As soon as possible after authorization was received, a carefully 
prepared invitation was sent to the superintendent of each selected school 
Some 434 consultants in all parts of the United States were appointed 
by Educational Testing Service to assist schools in any aspect of the 
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survey. There was great pressure of time in these activities because 
the main testing was scheduled for the end of September. (Coleman et al., 
1966, 549-550, 554, 556). In NLS, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics asked the Qiief State School Officer in each state and the 
District of Columbia to appoint a state coordinator, and contacts with 
the superintendents were made through the state coordinator. When 
principals were invited to participate, they were informed of the prior 
approval by the ^tate coordinator and th6 superintendent. Eadi principal 
was asked to' appoint a survey administrator to manage the survey activities 
within the school. An honorarium of $50 was provided for each school or " 
for the school's survey administrator at the discretion of the state 
department of education and the school administration. A similar sequence 
of approvals was followed for parochial schools. The telephone was used 
extensively fn securing decisions by schools and in resolving problems 
arising in participation. As in EEOS,, there was great pressure of time. 
Tlie study began early in February, and school terms ended for nearly all 
schools by the middle of June (Hilton et al* , 1973, 2-6 to 2-12). 

Participation in TALENT was quite high, amounting to 92.9 percent ^ 
of the schools invited to participate. The following table shows the 
^umber invited and the percent participating for public, parochial, and 
private high schools (Flanagan, et al. , 1962, 55). 

Number in Sample Percent of Schools Participating 

Public 879 93.5 

Parochial 125 91.2 

Private 59 86.4 

Total 1,063 92.9 

Although the percentage of students tested within schools was not deter- 
mined, there were indications that in many communities, school attendance 
for the special testing was higher than usual (Flanagan et al. , 1962, 167). 
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The participation rate for schools was noticeably smaller in REOS 
than in TALENT. Participation figures showing the percentage of schools 
which administered both tests and questionnaires to 12th grade students, 
classified jointly by geographical location and by percent nonwhite, 
are given in the report fColemau et al. , 1966* 567). The overall 
participation was 67 percent. By geographical groupings , summary results 



are as follows: 



Geographical Grouping 

Nonmetropolitan 

Southeast 

Southwest 

All other regions 
Metropolitan 

Northeast 

Midwest 

Southeast 

Southwest 

West 

Total 



Number in 
Sample 

512 
125 
184 



97 
85 
89 
42 
36 



Percent of Schools 
Participating 

59 
68 
82 



82 
61 
61 
74 
72 



1,170, 



67 



When schools were classified by percent nonwhite, results are as 
follows : 



Percent Nonwhite 
in High School 

0.0 - 10.0 
10.1 - 25.0 
25.1 - 50.0 
50.1 - 75.0 
75.1 -100.0 

To tal 



Number in 
Sample 

516 

89 

71 

25 
469 

1,170 



Percent of Scliools 
Participating 

65 
77 
73 
68 
65 

67 



Although there is some variation in peccentage o£ participation when 
schools are classified in these two ways, the results suggest chat the 
reasons for participating or not participating are not closely asso- 
ciated with the region in which a school is located or its ethnic 
composition. ^ 
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Information on participation in NLS differs from that for the other 
two surveys in several important ways. First, Che study design provided 
for repl:icing a school which did not participate with another school 
from the same final stratum, and for replacing a student who did not 
participate with another student chosen at random within the same school. 
Second^ because the NLS sample was defined in terms of specific students, 
percent participation of students was reported. Third, in analyzing 
nonresponse, it was recognized that nonresponse was different for 
different components of the survey. For example, nonresponse was noticeal^ly 
smaller for the School Record Information Form than for the questionnaires 
and tests. One consequence of these refinements is that it is difficult 
to formulate the response rates in a form comparable to the other two 
surveys, although a substantial amount of detailed information is avail- 
able (Hilton et al., 1973, 4-53 to 4-67, 5-1 to 5-4, Appendix A, A-12 to 
A-41). The following table provides one basis for considering non- 
response. In tlSs table, a distinction is made between schools in the 
primary sample and schools in the supplementary sample. The following 
table, adapted from Table 5-1 of the NLS report, shows the number of 
sdudents from the primary sample of schools and the total number of students 
who had data on the tests, on the student questionnaire, and on the School 
Record Information Form (SRIF) separately, and also shows the number 
who had data on at least one of the three. The percentages were obtained 
by dividing these numbers by 21,600, which was the number of students called 
for by the sampling design. 





Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 




Students 


of 


Stud en ts 


of 




from Primary 


Desired 


in Total 


Desired 


Kind of Data 


Sample 


Number 


Sample 


^^umber 


Cues tionnaire 


15,563 


72 


16,409 


/6' 


Test 


14,962 


69 


15,625 


72 


SRIF 


16,093 


75 


17,693 


82 


Questionnaire, Test, 










or SRIF 


16,126 


75 


17,726 


82 



It will be noted that the introduction of replacement schools did not have 
much effect on the response rate as defined. The table also makes it 

/ 

/ 
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clear that, amonft students in the total samole vho had data for at least 
one of the three kinds, 88 percent had test data and 93 percent had 
questionnaire data (Hilton et al., 1973, 5-3). 

In summary, the participation rate of schools and of students makes 
it unlikely that the participants in TALENT differed aporeciably from 
the sample as designed. In EEOS and NLS, on the other hand, it cannot 
safely be assumed that the characteristics of the participants correspond 
closely to the characteristics of the sample called for by the study 
design. The extent of nonparticioation in NLS and EROS does not, of 
course, imply that the results of these studies aire biased. VJhat it does 
do is to reduce substantially the precision whicli can be attributed to 
the results as descriptions of 12th grade students in the United States. 

Sunnary and Con cltis ions 

The three surveys differed markedly in the procedures and charac- 
teristics used in defining the samples but all three samples of 12th grade 
students were well-designed, national probability samples. Moreover, 
the large number of schools involved in the sample selected for each of 
the three studies, provide adequately for the statistical inefficiency 
inherent in the use of the school as a key^ sampling unit in all three 
studies. One important difference in the' sampling frames, however, 
must be taken into account in any comparison of test performance of 
the three groups. EEOS was limited to , public s^chool students but 
TALENT and NLS sampled both public and private school students. Strictly 
speaking, this would entai] cfevelopiag appropriate descriptive statistics 
for TALENT and NLS for public school' students only. 

Weighting presents somewhat more difficult questions. Although the 
weights used in the three surveys are reasonable, it is conceivable that 
weights devised specifically for the purpose of estimating test performance 
in the target population would yield a sufficient gain in precision to 
Justify their use. In particular, the special weights devised for sum- 
marizing test data should be used for developing estimates for NLS data. 
Thie development of special-purpose weights for use with the EEOS regression 
subgroups, although not essential, deserves consideration as a way of 
sharpening the vear-to-yeat- comparisons. 

26 
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Two points arising from program operations have definite implications 
for year-to-year comparisons. In TALENT, the necessary statistics 

should be based on the TALENT Data Bank sample rather than the saniple 

f 

analyzed for the 1964 report. Second, allowance needs to be made for 
growth in ability from early fall, when EEOS tests were administered, 
to. spring, when TALENT and NLS tests were administered. Although the 
order of magnitude of this growth is probably small (perhaps 5 percent 
of a standard deviation), it is relevant to the interpretation of vear- 
to-year comparisons. 

Finally, the effect of nonparticipation by schools in the EEOS and NLS 
surveys must be considered. It must be acknowledged that nonparticipation 
is too great to justify any claim that the year-to-year comparisons 
would be definitive. On the other hand, it may reasonably be stated 
that they offer a better basis for comparisons across the years I960 to 
1972 than any alternative data sources. 
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Chapter 2 

Characteristics of Hic^h School Seniors in I960, 1965 
and 1972 Samples 

Develooment of the Ouestionns^ires 

Student questionnaires constituted an importaiit data source in 
all three surveys- Both TALENT and EEOS used discrete, multiple choice 
items only. All twelfth Rrade students were asked to respond to 374 
items and college-bound students were asked to reply to 20 additional 
items in the TALENT survey, EEOS included a ll6~item questionnaire, 
NLS utilized a more flexible format which permitted grouping of items 
which were concerned with the same topic and which permitted the use 
of the same options. In the NLS survev, all 12th grade students were 
asked to respond to 46 items which calL^H for 1^8 separate choices and 
to 9 free- response items. Tliey were also asked to reply to an appro- 
priate subset of the rc^aininj; 59 items deoendine on what thev were 
planning to do during the year following high school graduation. 

This chapter is concerned with identifying questions which are 
sufficientlv similar in the three surveys to permit comoarison of the 
students in the three samples with resnect to inoortant characteristics. 
In discussing these topics, attention will he f^iven first, to the student 
current activities as a high school student: second, to the student's 
educational and occupational aspirations and nlans; an*d third, to the 
important but difficult topic of parents' education and occupation, 

Rach of the questionnaires was prepared winh care. In TALENT, an 
extensive list of questions was assembled. Tliese questions were scre<^ned 
rewritten, and checked for claritv in pilot interviews with students. 
Judgments by distinguished advisorv panels and project staff took into 
account previous research in which the questions had been used (Flanagan 
et al,, 1962, 155)- Tnh EEOS report does not describe the specific 
steps involved in the formulation, writinp, review, and revision of the 
questions used in that survev. Instead, emphasis is oiaced on the pre- 
testing of the items, in which special effort was made to include both 
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white and black students and to include lower ability and lower middle 
class students in the sample. The Grade 12 questionnaire was pretested on 
67 students (Coleman et al,'^1966, 576-577). The NLS questionnaire was 
developed initially by the Research Triangle Institute. Both the TAJ.ENT 
and EEOS questionnaires were used, along with other sources, in develop- 
ing items, and new items were written to cover additional topics. A 
draft version was administered to 9 higli school seniors and revised by 
USOE before pretesting. A pi^ctest was adminictcrcd to 727 seniors in 
10 states and the responses were evaluated in detail. The version 
developed by Research Triangle Institute embodied the flexible design 
and the branching which characterized the final questionnaire (Horvitz 
et a;., 1972, Vol. 1, 23-52, Vol. 2, Appendix H) . A re-dLsed version 
of the pretested questionnaire was embodied in the RFP for the base 
year study. Tlie NLS project staff introduced further revisions designed 
to rpfluce amb-f 2'^ities , to make the language appropriate to high school 
seniors and inoffensive to minority students, and to embody questions 
vhich iiad been used successfully in other RTS programs. Further revisions 
were made in response to request frOm the National Center for Educational 
Statistics based on requests from the Department of Defense and other 
user groups within HE\7. Finally, the questionnaire was pretested again 
with high school students (Hilton et al. , 1975., 2-33 and 2-34). 

Considerations in Interpreting Results 

In interpreting TALENT questionnaire results, information provided 
bv the autho*-*= (Flanagan ^t al., 1964, 5-5) on the percentage of students 
Vho completed items 1, 100, 150, 20f), 250, 300, J50 and 374 is relevant. 
Data are given for males and females^ separately and for students of each 
sex classified into 10 groups on the ^basis of apLitude level. Students 
were urged repeatedly in the instruct:^ons for -the fit^ai 6 sections 
(iterus 1-374) to "answer each question^sincerely and thoughtfully". 
Dropout was less than 5 percent for all of the 20 groups on items 1, 100, 
150, and 200. Even at item 300, only students in the lowest tenth xn 
ability had a dropout rate greater than 10 percent. At item 350, however 
dropout exceeded 10 percent for all male groups except the top tenth and 
for the five female groups in the lower half in ability. There was a 
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noticeable trend for a smaller percentage of students in the lower- 
scoring groups to respond. On item 37A, the highest percent resodnse was 
85.3, for females in the second tenth in ability, and the lowest percent 
response was 47.1, for females in the lowest tenth in ability. 

In preparing the summary tables on studenL characteristics in this 
report, separate percentages for nien and women, reported to one decimal 
place by TAIuFMT v (Flanagan et al. , 196/4, 5-5 through 5-35), were combined 
using the weighted N based on all students answerir^g each item. The 
tabulations were based on all students having complete records in the 
master tape at the time the analyses were done. Because an appreciable 
number of students who participated in the survev w^re not included In 
the analysis, the results differ to an uni'.no^^m, but probably small, extent 
from the results which would have been obtained for all participatin^g 
students. Although the actual N is not cited specifically for these*^ 
results, it is clear that over 62 , 700 students were included in the 
response tabulations. The percentages were base^^ cn weighted N's and 
nonresponses were allocated on a pro rata basis among the options. 
For this summary, percent omits have been calculated, using a tonal 
weighted N of 1,304,200 as shown in Table 2-1, page 2-6, of the 1964 
TALENT report. i 

The results for EEOS are based on unoublished analyses, conducted 
by Albert E. Beaton ?s part of the basic analysis fqr that survey. As 
described in Chapter 1 of this report, the sample for these analyses 
included 20 subsar.ples of approximately 1,000 students each, so selected 
that each sample would be self weighting. In combitiing the 20 subsajnnles 
to arrive at a national figure, weights based on national popula.tion 
data were employed. It may be useful to compare the proportion of 
students in various ethnic groups as determined bv the EEOS weiguLs and 
as determined by the weighted student responses in the NLS studv. 
Results are as follows: 





EEOS 




Black ^ 


13.9 


9.4 


Mexican American 


2.8 


2.7 


Puerto Rican 


1.0 


0.4 


Other Latin American ^ 




0.7 
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EEOS NLS 

Oriental 0.9 1*0 

American Indian 1.3 1.1 

Other'.. ^ 1.1 2.9 

Unknown ^0.9 

White 78.1 81>8 

100.0 100. d 

Except for the somewhat greater proportion of black students in the EEOS 
sample, the two samples seem to be in good agreement with respect to 
ethnic compositions particularly in view of the technical difficulties 
in obtaining data on this topic. 

Directions to students for the EE(1S questionnaire differed somewhat 
from those used in .TALENT. They were as follows; "mark the space 
on the answer sheet corresponding to the answer that is correct for you 
for each question. Mark only one answer for- each question. You may 
leave out any question you prefer not to ansv/er, but w.e hope you will 
answer all of them." (Coleman et al, 1966, p. 644). In the EEOS data 
discussed in this summary, as in the basic EEOS^ analysis, "omit*' is 
treated a^ a separate option. Fewer than 5 percent of students. omit ted 
most items under consideration.. In a few ins tances ^x^l^s have been 
prorated among the options to facilitate comparisor 

Two respects in which EEOS differed from the^ther two- surveys 
should also be noted. First, the_EEOS sample was liifttt^ to public 
schoolr^^tude^ was administered \n the^/fall and the other 

two surveys were administered in the spring. ^ 

For NLS, an important factor in . interpreting the results arises 
from the fact that in this survey students were permitted or encouraged 
to regard the completion of any instrument as optional and to feel free 
to omit any items they might regard as an invasiol^ of privacy. The 
.leaflet inviting students to participate included the statement that 
JT^articipation in this study is strictly voluntai^" . Each section of 
the questionnaire, included the following heading: "Please answer 
every question unless you are asked to skip to another one. You may 
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omit any question that you or your parents would consider objectionable". 
(Hilton et al., 1973, Appendix A.) The emphasis on the student's freedom 
to omit items was considered essential by the research staff to forestall 
adverse reactions by students to the survey. 

It is difficult to assess the. effect of these permissive instructions 
on the extent to which students omitted items. In the NLS data analysis, 
provision was made for prorating nonresponses among the ofttions. Howev4^, 
the percentage 9f students omitting an item is shown in eath table. The 
percentage of "omits", like the percentages for the variou^ options, is 
based on weighted N's in order to describe the population ^{rom which the 
sample was drawn. The actual number of students who completed quest ionnai 
and who were included in the analysis is 16,40^. Because none of the 
items involved in the branching proved to be useful in comparisons with 
results of the other two surveys, the sampL size for the NLS portion 
of the tables in this chapter is uniformly lv^,409<i Results summarized in 
this report were, taken from Appendix B of Hilton et al. , 1973. 

Student's High School Experiences 

Results describing the curriculum or program in which a student 
is enrolled are shown in Table 8. One striking feature of these results 
is the similarity in the percentage of students who report being enrolled 
in an academic or college preparatory program, ranging only from 41. 4 
in EEOS to 42.9 in NLS. Results for most other high school programs 
are similar for TALENT and EEOS, although the percentage of students 
in a commercial or business program is smaller for EEOS (18.6) than for 
TALENT (22.5). In MLS, the percentage for the general program is 32.9, 
as compared to 21.8 and 22.3 in the other two programs. Interpretation 
of this shift is difficult because NLS used a somewhat different format 
for the question, grouping all programs except general and academic under 
"vocational or technical". In addition, NT.S did not offer a category 
for ocker programs than those listed. The NLS analysis plan made it 
possible to compare the student's self-i^eported program with hi^ program 
classification determined by the survey coordinator at the high school" 
from the student's school record. For nearly all tudents, this class- 
ification rather than the student's own. report was used in classifying 
students by Program in the main questionnaire analysis. (This analysis 
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was based only on students for whom data on sex, program, race, and 
father's education were available,) The following table was adapted 

from data in Hilton et al, , 1973, Appendix B^l: / 

/ 

/ 

Percent in Each Program 

/ 

Self-report ^ Coordinator 

General 32.1 30.0 

Academic / 44.1 46.0 

t 

Vocational-Technical / 23.7 23,9 



/ 



Of students classified by the coordinator as enrolled in the general 
program, 60.8 repoiQted enrollment in that program. Of students classified 
by the coordinate/ as enrolled in the academic program, 78.8 percent 
reported enrollment in that program. Of students classified in a vocational- 
technical program, 67.1 reported enrollment in a vocational-technical program. 
These results suggest that conceptions of what constitutes a general, 
academic, or vocational- technical curriculum are not as sharply defined 
or as uniformly understood as would be desirable from a statistical 
viewpoint. 

Results for student's self- reported grades are shown in Table 9. 
Here the creativity of the questionnaire authors has gone far to forestall 
any meaningful comparisons. This particular topic would seem to permit 
almost limitless variations and improvements. Attempts to resolve the 
difficulties presented by those variations have not provided a basis 
for drawing any conclusions from the data. This outcome is particularly 
regrettable because the'dat.a do suggest that fewer EEOC students report 
A and B grades than is true for the other two surveys. There is no way, 
however, of judging the effect of asking for an average ^jrade rather than 
for the student's subjective impression of what his report cards looked 
like. 

Data concerning study hours might be expected to throw some light 
on similarity of samples, although such comparisons would be confounded 
with possible trends in student motivation. As it happened, TALENT asked 
for study hours in school and out-of school per week, EEOS asked for studying 
outside of school on school days, and NLS asked only about homework. Table 10 
shows that TALENT students reported a median of 9.0 hours per week and 
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and EEOS students reported a median of 1*7 hours per school day. Although 
no conclusions can be drawn about differences in the samples from these 
data, the results seem to be reasonably consistent for the two groups* 

The questions about work for pay were virtually identical in TALENT 
and EEOS. It is true that TALENT askeJ about work "during the school 
year" and EEOS limited its concern to work "during the last year". ,The 
NLS questionnaire, "which asked about all work whether paid oi^ not, was 
judged not to be comparable to the other two. Table 11 shows results 
for TALENT and EEOS. In general, it appears that TALENT students were 
performing more work for pay during the school year than EEOS students. 
The median number of hours for the TALENT— s^mple-^as-2^^-9i--for- EEOS , it 
was 0.7. As it happened, however, the percent working 21 hours or 
more was 15.7 for EEOS and 13.5 for NLS, reversing the pattern. 

Table 12, which is concerned with participation in debating , 
drama , and m usic , illustrates the approach of the three surveys to 
extra-curricular activities. TALENT asked students who participated 
In an activity to rate their degree of participation on a five-step 
scale. EEOS used only two degrees of participation (active vs. not 
very active). NLS asked participants to distinguish between active 
participation and participation as leaders. The following table combines 
certain responses to aid in comparing the results: 

TALENT 
% Responses 

23.1 Extremely active 
or very active 

14.8 Fairly^ active 

8.3 Not very active 
or rarely active 

53. 7 Not a member 



EEOS NLS 
% Responses % Responses 



28^:7 Active 33.0 Participated 

actively or 
leader 



9.1 Not very — - 

active 

63.6 Not a member 67.1 Have not 

participated 

1.8 ^it ^ — - ' 
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If there is a difference in level of^ participation , the manner in 
which the questions are' formulated seems to have obscured it rather 
effectively. The trend, if any, appear^^to be toward reduced participation 
in the. later surveys. , 

" Although" a number of questions in each\survey dealt with extra- 
curricular activities, differences in groupies of activities were judged 
\o be too great to warrant detailed comparison\^ Questions concerning 
hobby clubs might be comparable but a detailed ^parison of the surveys 
on this point seemed vinlikely to yield useful information. 

The surveys paid a good deal of attention to s\udent attitudes . 
As a result of the different interests and emphasis of the authors, 
however, virtually no mea'ningful comparisons could be made between the 
samples. As shown in Table 13, lhree_ statements concerned with values 
and conl;rol of environment were repeated identically in EEOS and NLS. 
Moreover, the options presented to the students seem reasonably similar, 
after some grouping-. 

t/ith respect to the stat-ner.t: "People vho accept their condition 
of life are ha~-isr than those who try to change things," theri se^ns 
to be distinctly less acceptance of this relatively passive vie^^oint 
in 1972 than, in 1965. It seems safe to attribute this difference to a 
pervasive difference in student's attitudes at the time when the surveys 
were made as of an idiosyncrasy in the sample for either year. 

Two additionaJ statements from the EEOS survey were repeated in 
the MLS snudy. Both of these were concerned with control of environment. 

With respect to the statement— "Good luck is more important than 
hard work for success"— The great majority of studenXs (86.5 and 86.3- 
percent) reject this statement in both samples. However, a somewhat 
larger percentage, (8.8) of NLS than of EEOS (5.8) students express 
agreement with it. Attitudes toward the other statement on control of 
environment— "Everytime T try to get ahead, something or somebody stops 
me"— show a higher percentage of the EEOS students replying "Not sure" 
i2l/.3) than of NLS students replying "No opinion" (8.4). Of those who 
had an opinion, about four fifths of the students disagreed with the 
statement in both samples. 
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Student's Educational and Occupational Plans 

Both EEOS and NLS asked students how much education they "wanted to" 
(EEOS) or "would like to" (NLS) achieve! As shown in Table 14, the specific 
options differed in the two surveys. Moreover, the high percentage (31.5) 
of NLS students who ondtted this item raises some question about whether 
it is reasonable to prorate nonrasponses among ^the options. It seems 
likely that a higher proportion of students with low aspirations than of 
students with high aspirations would omit the item. Of the EEOS students, 
about 60 percent reported that they wanted to achieve at least some college 
training. In NLS, over 75 percent wanted to attend college. In part, this 
difference presumably reflects an increasing interest in college attendance 
between 1965 and 1972. The fact that NLS specifically listed juhior college 
as an option but EEOS did not contribute to the difference, as would the 
fact that parochial and private school students are included in the NLS 
but: "ct i"' the "".0'^ san-'le. 

Educational expectations (TALENT) and plans (NLS) are compared in 
Table 15. For this question, as for the preceding one, the percentage of 
NLS students, who omitted the item is relatively high (24.7). Although 
the percentage of nonresoonse is fairly high (7.8) for TAI.ENT also, this 
high degree of non response is probably attributable in part to the fac.t 
that the question occurs late in the questionnaire (item 304).. Direct 
comparison of expectations of some college attendance is prevented bv 
the fact that the TALENT question includes the following option: "I 
expect to obtain vocational, business school, or junior college training". 
However, the data do permit obtaining the total percentage of students 
who expect' to attend a four-year college or to ko beyond college. It 
turns out that the percentage is higher for TALENT (52.1) than for NLS (49.7) 

Plans for attending college in the year following high school 
graduation are shown in Table 16. The percentage is: 49.3 for TAI.F.NT, 
38.3 definitely and 26.9 probably for EEOS, and 49.8 for NLS. The 
questions on this topic had fairly low nonresponse rates. Although 
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• it is difficult to interpret these results, they are not consistent 
with an expectation of a rising percentage of students going to college. •. 

Parent's attitudes toward educational goals are described in Table 
17. .These results show a modest' downward trend for the percentage of 
parents who wan't only a high school education for children who have 
reached the senior year^of high school, and a modest upward trend in the 
percentage who want their chifdren to attend professional or graduate 
school. A colle-ge degree or \dvanced training beyond college wks wanted 
for the students by 50.0 percent of parents in the TALENT sample and by 
48.1 percent of fathers and 52.7 percent of mothers in.EEOS. At least 

soma college was wanted for the students by 55.0 percent of fathers and 
60.7 percent of mothers in the EEOS sample and by 57.7 percent of fathers 
and 61.1 percent of mothers in the NLS sample. Tnese findings are, if 
anything, too consistent. Taken at face value, they suggest that parents' 
attitudes toward having their children obtain a college education 
showed little change between 1960 and 1972. For the present, no satisfactory 
hypothesis for accounting for this pattern is apparent. 

Results on student's occupational preference for" TALENT and NLS 
are presented in Table 18. Substantial differences in the options offered 
by the questionnaires complicates the interpretation as does the relatively 
high nonresponse percentage (22.9) for NLS. The order of responses has 
been changed to facilitate comparisons. For strict comparability, 
the fact that TALENT asked students what occupation they would "like 
to enter" while EEOS asked students what they would "like to do" is 
troublesome because the term "enter" may suggest an earlv career stage 
to some students. In any case, if a relatively broad definition of 
professional careers is chosen, as was done in grouping career preferences 
for TALENT in Table 18, 54.4 percent of TALENT students would like to 
enter a profession as compared to 44.7 percent of NLS students who chose 
"Professional" to describe their career preference. For techslical 
careers, only 2.0 percent of TALENT students chose the two options 
presented, while 6.7 percent of MLS students chose the technical 
categop/. In TAI.ENT, 12. 0 percent chose "Secretary, office clerk, or 
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typist", as compared with 14.7 in NLS who chose "CLERICAL such as bank 
teller, bookkeep,er, secretary, typist, mail carrier, ticket agent". 
On the whole, the results for occupational preference suggest that 
differences in patterns between the two samples are not large enough to 
be clearly discernible in the available data. 

Similar difficulties of interpretation arise when results presented 
in Table 19 are considered. In particular, the EEOS question — "When 
you finish your education, what sort of job do you think you will have?" 
seems likely to suggest to some students the kind of work they will be 
doing in their twenties, when they finish school, father than the work 
they might expect to be doing in their forties. It should also be noted 
that "some other occupation" was given by 10.7 percent of TALENT students 
and "Don't know" was given by 18.0 percent of EEOS students. The fairly 
substantial difference between TALENT (47.5)and EEOS (3/. 8) may arise 
in part from the fact that elementary and secondary school teaching, 
chosen by 11.8 percent of ,the TALENT sample, was included in the professional 
group for TALENT. The EEOS question, however, mentioned college professor 
but not teacher in its examples of professional occupations. 

Data for occupational plans, to the extent that they can be compared 
for the cwo samples, seem reasonably similar, 

/ 

Parent and Family Characteristics 

Before discussing the characteristics of the parents of students in 
the three 12th grade samples, .it seems desirable to consider briefly some 
of the factors at work in determining these data. First of all, it should 
be recognized that a dramatic increase in retention rate of high schools 
occurred between 1960 and 1966. The number of high school graduates per 
1,000 students entering fifth grade eight years earlier rps from 621 to 
732 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973, 131). Preliminary figures for 
1972 graduates showed an increment to 750. If there had been no shift in 
parent's educational and occupational status of parents during the period, 
this factor would be expected to result in a downward trend, particularly 
between TALENT and EEOS. 
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ERIC 



It is clearly important, but very difficult, to estimate the effect 
of trends in educational l^evel of parents during the period CQvered. Some 
data on parents' ages are provided by TALENT (Flanagan et al., 1964, 5-22), 
The median father was 47 years old and the median mother was 43 years 
old, according to the students. One fourth of the fathers was 53 or 
older and one fd^urth of the mothers was 48 or older. At the other end 
of the distribution, one fourth of the fathers was 42 or under and one 
fourth of the mothers was 40 or under. Assuming that the same distrib- 
ution of ages is roughly appropriate for the other two studies, it is 
possible to calculate the year in which the middle half (25th percentile 
to 75th percentile) of parents reached age 18 for the thiee studies, as 
follows: 

- Father Mother 
— - * > 

TALENT 1925 to 1936 1930 to 1?38 

EEOS 1931 to 1942 1936 to 1944 

NLS 1937 to 1948 ^ 1942 to 1950 

It is clear that many parents in these groups reached high school grad- 
uation age during the depression or during World War II years. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to evaluate the impact of these events on the 
educational and occupational careers of the parents. ^ 

Results for parents' education in the three samples are shown in 
Table 20. The following table shows the percentage of fathers and mothers 

who were reported to have finished college or who had taken graduate or 
professional training beyond college: 

Father Mother 
TALENT 20.1 20.6 

EEOS ' 11-0 7.0 

NLS 19.2 11.5 
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Results are also available for parents who attended but did not complete 
college, as follows: 



TALENT 

EEOS 

NLS 



F ather 
22.3 
8.9 
11.3 



Mother 
32.4 

7.5 • 
10.4 



Finally, results can be summarized for parents who were graduated from 
high school but who did not attend college: 



TALENT 

EEOS 

NLS 



Father 
37.8 
38.4 
37.4 



Mother 
35.5 
41.8 
51.1 



The trend for EEOS and NLS seem to be reasonable, assuming a generally 
increasing'level of education in the United States. Parents' education, 
especially the education of mothers for the TALENT sample seems higher 
than would be expected,, even when the complications in interpreting the 
results are taken into account. 

Data on father's occupation are shown in Table 21. Responses have 
been rearranged to facilitate comparison. On the whole, these results 
suggest that the samples are reasonably similar. A large number of 
relatively minor differences in the questions and analysis can be 
identified, and exact comparisons cannot be made. However, the following 
summary of percentages gives a rough idea of the outcomes: 



ERLC 



f 

Occupational Group 


TALENT 


EEOS 


NLS 


Professional 


6.1 


7.7 


14.4 


Technical 


2.9 


2.3 


3,0 


Official, Manager J 


18.3 


18.7 


20.. 8 


Proprietor, Owner 








Sales 


4.4 


4.3 


6.0 


Skilled worker or 


20.0 


22.0 


17.8 


Foreman 

/ 

63 
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0 c cupa tional Gro up 



TALENT EEOS NLS 



Semi-skilled worker, 
Clerical worker, 
Service worker. 
Protective worker 



13.0 



17.5 19.1 



Farm or ranch manager, 
owner, foreman, 
or worker 

Workman or laborer 

Others and Don't know 

Omit 



11.2 

16.5 
7.2 



6.7 



5.1 



11.4 11.0 
9.5 2.9 
4.2 



The larger percentage in the professional group and the decrease 
in farmworkers over time is reasonable in the light of population shifts,, 
especially if allowance is made for detailed differences in the wording 
of the questions in the three surveys. The increase in the percentage 
in the group of occupations including semi-skilled, clerical, service, and 

protective workers is probably attributable also a general shift in the 
occupational structure. The smaller percentage of fathers in the 
skilled worker or foreman group in NLS may have arisen because foreman was 
omitted from the description of that group in NLS. The larger percentage 
in sales in the NLS results is probably the result of l:he fact that sales 
clerk was included in "sales" in NLS but was classified as "clerical" in 
the other two surveys. The percentage for "workman or laborer" in the 
TALENT sample is higher than would be expected for a group of 1960 high 
school seniors. 

Results for mother's occupation are shown in Table 22. If it can be 
assumed that a mother who does not have a job outside the home is n 
housewife, the percentage of housewives is 53.4 for the TALENT sample, ' 
50.1 for the EEOS sample, and 55.5 for the NLS sample. The higher figure 
for NLS may reflect the fact that in TALENT, a student was cold not to 
check housewife if his or her mother had worker for pay in the last 
three years, and the figure of 50.1 cited for EEOS does not include anv 
.of the 15.5 percent of mothers who had*-7r-jxyb-o^tsirdc-fche-home-at the 
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time of the survey. In NLS, on the other hand, the student ^ould judge 
whether housewife or job constituted his or her mother^s main occupation* 
Comparisons of TALENT with NLS results for jobs outside the h6me show 
an increase in percentage in professional employment from S.sjto 9*1 and 
for clerical employment from 11.5 to 15.9. In view of shifts in occu- 
pational patterns in th.e American px)pulation, and because of various 
detailed differences in the questions, the data for mother *s occupation 
do not provide a basis for evaluating the representativeness of the 
samples in the three surveys. 

Table 23 provides data on the number of brothers and sisters who dropped 
out of high school for TALENT and EEOS samples. NLS considered only the 
oldest brother or sister, and could not be compared with the others. 
It will be noted chat TALENX was concerned with all brothers and sisters 
who dropped oun while EEOS was concerned only with older brothers and 
sisters who dropped out.. Of course, the response "I have no brothers and 
sisters" cannot be compared with "Have no older brothers or sisters" nor 
can the response "none" be compared for the two samples, because younger 

brothers and sisters may not have advanced far enough in school for 
dropout to be a serious possibility. However, on the assumption that 
virtually all brothers and sisters who did drop out would also be older 
than the student in the survey, it is possible to compare the remaining 
responses. In general, EEOS has a slightly smaller percentage except for 
"four or more." thus, the results_JfpX-^the.-two samoles seem reasonable. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The most salient finding of this review of questions used in the 
three surveys is the pervasiveness of change in the way questions on 
essentially the same topic are formula ted • No doubt this outcome is a side 
effect of highly desirable features of sound questionnaire development 
activities — pretesting, multiple reviews, ^committee discussions of questions, 
sensitivity to cu^-reat concerns, responsiveness to the purposes of the 
study, need for comparing results with other surveys, and not least the 
efforts of the questionnaire authors to be both imaginative and realistic 
in seeking the perfect formulation of each question. This review suggests 
the desirability of specific attention to the identification of "marker" 
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items on key topics which would be reproduced verbatim. For these items, 
the burden of proof would fall on the proponents of improvements, \7here 
possible, supplementary items could be used to obtain needed information not 
adequately defined in the original formulation. It may be added that the 
questions discussed in this chapter are those 'most nearly comparable across 
surveys. The approaches to certain other topics of interest, including 
subjects studied in high school, foreign language spoken in the home, 
and the role of various advisors in students' planning, were judged to 
be too different to warrant detailed discussion in this report. 

With respect to the purpose for which this review was undertaken, 
the results indicate that the differences between the samples may reasonably 
be attributed to differences in the formulation of the questions, to 
trends over time, or both. There seems to be no pattern indicating that 
any of the samples was perceptibly out of line with the other two. 
Insofar as the results of this review are concerned, then, comparison 
of test results for the three student groups would yield valuable trend 
information. In addition, to the extent that differences in questionnaire 
responses reflect population trends, the results in this chapter may be 
helpful in interpreting the test results. 
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Chapter 3 / 

/ 

Design for a Study of the Reading and Mathem^t^ical 
Ability of American High School Seniors in 1960, ^i965, and 1972 

Introduction ./ 

" / 

In the spring of 1972, a nationwide probabili;J^y sample of high 
school seniors was tested as part of the National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972 . A carefully designed probability 
sample controlled Lhe selection of these students and the sample 
actually tested corresponded closely to the sample designl The tests 
administered included 15-minute tests of reading comprehension and of 
ipathematics. Thus, substantial evidence of the performance level of 
high school seniors on these educationally significant aJbilijiee-'as 
of the spring of 1972 has been produced •^^Jlests^'^'Sf^eadan^^^^m 
and of mathematical ability were also administered to national probability 
samples of high school seniors as part of the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity survey in the fall of 1965 and the Project TALENT survey 
in the spring of 1960. Because different tests were employed in each 
survey, however, the existing data provide no useful information on 
possible trends in student* performances . 

That the abilities measured by the reading comprehension and 
mathematical ability tests included in these surveys are very important 
educational outcomes is v;idely accepted. These abilities also play a 
prominent role in admissions tests for college and for graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. Thus, they serve both as measures of educational 
attainment and as predictors of future educational performance. Finally, 
the development of these abilities is not closely bound to a particular 
educational program but is the result of a wide variety of experiences, 
» both in school and out of school. It is clear that evidence on how well 

American high school seniors perform on tests of these, abilities over a 
period of years would be a very useful social indicator. 

Extraordinary public attention was recently given to a report that 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test had declined sub- 
stantially in the past 10 years. Verbal scores declined from 478 in the 
1962-63 testing year to 445 in 1972-73; mathematical scores dropped from 
502 to 481 during the same period. Because students who take the Scholastic 
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Aptitude Test are not representative of all high school seniors, it is not 
clear whether these shifts arise from a decline in educational performance 
of high school seniors generally or from a change in the composition of 
the group which takes the SAT, The difficulty in evaluating these results 
is a dramatic example of the need for sound data on trends in studert 
ability levels. 

«. 

Purpose 

The general goal of the study is to utilize test data from the three 
carefully designed and executed large-scale surveys of American high school 
seniors to identify trends in the reading and mathematical abilities. 

The specific tasks which need to be accomplished in the proposed study 

are: 

(1) To collect and analyze data to determine whether the reading 
comprehension and mathematical ability tests of the National 
Longitudinal Study (NLS) can properly be equated to correspond- 
ing tests in Project TALENT and the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity Survey (EEOS) , and if so, to determine equivalent 
scores for these tests; 

(2) To apply the resulting equations to data from each survey, 
as appropriate; and 

(3) To specify and evaluate methodological considerations which 
need to be taken into account in interpreting the comparisons. 

Choice of Tests 

In determining the tests to be included in the equa ting-equivalence 
study, the goal is to include those tests which have greatest usefulness 
as indicators of general educational development and which are likely to 
prove to be parallel and therefore to justify equating. It is considered 
desirable to limit the study to the essential test pairs in order to 
minimize demands on school and student time and to permit a thorough study 
of the tests included. 

Six tests were judged to be particularly suitable for inclusion, as 
follows : 

(1) NLS Reading . This 15-minute test included 20 items based 
on reading passages. The passages were relatively short (100-200 words) 
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and emphasized straightforward comprehension. Items considered particularly 
relevant for minority group students were drawn from the Project Access ' 
Reading Tests. Analysis of the test data for a sample of 1,955 students 
who were slightly more able than the total group tested yielded a re- 
liability coefficient of .797, determined using Kuder-Richardson Formula 
No. 20. The test was judged to he suitable in difficulty for the group. 
With respect to speededness, it was found that 82 percent of the students 
completed the test but that about 4 percent did not complete 75 percent of 
the items, suggesting a slight degree of speededness. The mean biserial 
correlation of items with total score was .58. On the whole, the statis- 
tical characteristics of the test may be considered satisfactory (Hilton 
et ai., 1973, 2-26 and 2-27, Appendix D, 3, 4, and 6). 

Evidence on sex differences and differences between racial groups are 

available for the 12th grade sample (Hilton et al., 1973, Appendix D, 
D-578). - 

For sex, statistics are as follows: percent Based on 

Mean Standard Deviation Weighted N Actual N 
Male 9.8A 4.98 ^ A9.9 6,766 

Female 10.05 4.91 50.1 6,926 

Total 9.94 4.94 100.0 13,692 

In order to. facilitate comparisons with group differences observed on 
other tests, the observed difference in mean raw scores was divided by the 
standard deviation for the total group. The result is algebraically equiva- 
lent to expressing each mean as a standard score for the total group and 
subtracting. UTien this procedure was followed, the advantage of the .female 
students expressed in standard score units was .04. | 

For race, statistics are as follows: ^^^^^^^ Based on 

Mean Standard Deviation Weighted N Actual N 

White 10.41 ^.77 90.1 11,816 

Black 5.67 4.45 ' ^ 9.9 1,876 

Total 9.94 ^ 4.94 100.0 13,692 

The advantage of white students divided by the standard deviation 
for the total group is 0.96. 
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(2) TALENT Reading Comprehension . This 30-minute test included 48 
items based on reading passages. Topics included social studies, natural 
science, and literary materials, including poetry (Flanagan et al,, 1962, 
105-106) • Reliability coefficients for this test were obtained by several 
methods (Flanagan et al, , 1964, 2-14, 2-15, 2-51) • Because it was judged 
that the test was slightly speeded, reliability coefficients based on sepa- 
rately timed halves were preferred, even though they were based on experi- 
mental rather than final forms of the test* The observed correlation between 
halves was adjusted in two ways: First, the Spearman-Brown formula was used 
to adjust for test length, and, second, the coefficient was adjusted for 
range of talent using data for a ten percent sample of the high school senior 
group. The reliability coefficient for boys was ,855; for girls, it was 



The advantage of female students divided by the standard deviation for 
the total group is 0,05, which corresponds closely to the value of 0.04 for 
the NLS test. 

(3) EEOS Reading is a 35-minute test which includes 35 items. It was 
•taken from the reading test of the Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress series. As in the other two tests, items were based on readiilg ^ 
passages varied as to topics and skills measured. Although data on the 

reliability of this test are not available, it is possible to obtain an ap- « 

proximate figure. Using data for 100 11th grade students tested as part of 

the norroxng program of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, and 

using the "Spearman-Brown formula to adjust for test length, the estimated 

reliability of the EEOS reading test would be .85. Although no formal 

analysis of speededness was made, a review of item responses showed little 

evidence of speededness. .(Cooperative Test Division, 1957, 10). 
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Evidence on sex differences is available for a ten percent sample of 

12th grade students, as follows (Flanagan et al. , 1974, 3-4, 3-5): 

Percent Based on 
' ^^^^ Standard Deviation Weighted N Actual N 
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Data on scores for black and white students on the EEOS Reading test 
are presented in the Supplemental Appendix of the EEOS report (Coleman et 
al., 1966, 59, 73). The actual sample for each group included 1,000 stu- 
dents from each of 8 strata. Results are as follows: / 

Percent Baaed on 
Mean Standard Deviation Weighted N 

Black 58.22 17.12 15.1 

White 75.64 16.62 84.9 

Total 73.00 17.82 100.0 

The advantage of white students divided by the standaird deviation for the 
total group is 0.98, which is slightly higher than the corresponding figure 
of 0.96 based on the NLS Reading test. 

(4) NLS Mathematics . Mathematical ability was measured by a test 
designed to measurs basic competance in mathematics while minimizing com- 
putation and excluding algebraic, geometric, or trigonometric skills. The 
item-type used in this test is called quantitative comparison. The student 
is given two quantities and asked to decide which of the two is larger, to 
state that they are equal, or to state that insufficient data are provided 
to justify a decision (Hilton et al., 1973, 2-27, 2-30). 

On the whole, the mathematics test seemed to be appropriate for the 
^roup (Hilton et al.. 1973, Appendix D, 3, 4, 6). Test reliability estimated 
bv Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 20 was .866. With respect to speededness , 
85 percent of the students completed the test.- but about 4 percent of the 
students did not complete 75 percent of the items, suggesting a slight 
degree of speededness. The difficulty level was well suited to the group. 

Data on the comparative performance of male and female and of black 
and white students are available (Hilton et al., 1973, Appendix D, D-582) . 

For sex, statistics are as follows: 

Percent Based on 
t^Mean Standard Deviation Weighted N Actual N 

Male 14^05 7.26 ^9.9 6,766 

Female 12.21 7.09 50.1 6,926 

Total 13.13 7.23 lOCO 13,692 
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The advantage of male students divided by the standard deviation for 
the total group is 0,25. 

For race, statistics are as follows: 

Percent Based on 
Mean Standard Deviation Weighted N Actual N 

Black 6,38 6.03 9,9 1,876 

White 13-87 6.96 90.1 11,816 

Total 13.13 7.23 100.0 13,692 

The advantage of white students divided by the standard deviation for 
the total group is 1.04. 

(5) TALENT Mathematics - This test, which was administered with a 
single 50-minute time limit, included three parts (Flanagan et al., 1964, 
122-124). Part I (16 items) is concerned with arithmetic reasoning. Part 
II (24 items) emphasizes concepts and methods studied in 9th grade algebra, 
but about 40 percent of the items are devoted to mathematical topics usually 
taught before 9th grade (e.g., fractions and decimals); and Part III (14 
items) samples a variety of topics from courses taught in grades 10 to 12 
in college preparatory courses, including plane and solid geometry, more 
.advanced topics in algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry and calculus. 
In addition to scores on each part, subtotals of adjacent pacts and total 
score on all three parts were analyzed in the TALENT research. 

Reliability coefficients were determined by Kuder7Richardson Formula 
No- 21 for both part and total scores and by the formula for the reliability 
of a sum for the subtotals and. total. Results, for 12th grade male and 
female students separately (using the reliability of a sum results for sub- 
totals and totals), were as follows (Flanagan et al., 1964, 2-14, 2-15). 

Reliability for: 
Part Male Students ^ Female Students 

I .766 .729 

II .846 .783 * 7 ^ 
I + II -890 .853 

III .727 .590 
U + HI \ .891 .831 

I + II + III -915 -874 
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Data on the comparative performance of male and female students on the 
various scores are as follows (Flanagan et al., 1964, 3-6 and 3-7): 



Male 



Female 



Total 







Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


Score 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


I 


9.81 


3.67 


8.77 ' 


3.54 


9.27 


3.64 


11 


12.38 


5.63 


10 -.25 


4.85 


11.27 


5.34 


I + 11 


22.18 


8.64' 


19.03 


7.59 


20.53 


8.26 


III 


4.41 


3.05 


3.10 


2.31 


3.73 


2.77 


II + 111 


16.79 


8.22 


13.35 


6.60 


14.99- 


7.61 


1 + 11 + 111 


26.58 


11.14 


22.10 


9.23 


24.24 


10.43 



Percent Based on 

-Weighted N 47.7 

Actual N 2,946 



52.3 

, 3',^02 



100.0 
6,248 



The advantage of male students divided by the standard -deviation of the 
total group is as follows: 

Ratio ^ 



Score 
I 
11 

I V, II 
III 
11 + III 
I + II + HI 



0.29 
0.40 
0.38 
0.47' 
0.45 
0.43 



Of the various scores, only Part I yields a ratio which is reasonably similar 
to the value of 0.25 obtained for the NLS Mathematics test. 

(6) EEOS Mathematics Achievement , like the Reading Comprehension test 
used in the survey was taken from the Mathematics test of the Cooperative 
Sequential Tests of Educational Prog-ress (Coleman et al. , 1966, 583). It 
included 25 items to be answered in 35 minutes. The problems in this test 
emphasize concepts of measurement and geometry and of function and relation. 
The form which was used 'for 12th grade studeYits was designed for use in 10th, 
11th, and 12th grades. 

Using data for 11th grade students tested as part of the norming pro- 
gram of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, and using the 
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Spearman-Brown formula to adjust for test length, the estimated reliability 
of the EEOS mathematics test would be .72 (Cooperative Test Division, 1957, 
10). 

Data on scores for black and white students on Lhe EEOS Mathematics 
Achievement test are presented in the Supplemental Appendix of the EEOS 
report (Coleman et al. , 1966, 59, 73). The actual sample for eachyf group 
included 1,000 students from each of 8 strata. Results are as follows: 

Percent Based on 





Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Weighted N 


Black 


37.50 


18.40 


15.1 


White 


56.82 


17.03 


84.9 


Total 


53.90 


18.61 


100.0 



The advantage of white students divided by the standard deviation for the 
total group is 1.04, which is the same as the corresponding value of 1.04^ 
obtained for the NLS Mathematics test. 

The three surveys included a wide variety of tests in addition to the 
six proposed for inclusion in this study. In particular, the NLS vocabulary 
test might be related to the sentence completion and synonyms tests, EEOS 
and to a vocabulary test included in the TALENT survey^. The S test is 
very short (5 minutes) and the TALENT test was not separately timed, "how- 
ever. It appears that the added information provided by these tests would 
be insufficient to warrant ^their inclusion in the study. 

Evaluation of Equivalence 

Although available information about the tests selected for inclusion in 
this study indicates that they are measuring reasonably similar abilities and 
have reasonably similar statistical characteristics, a more systematic 
evaluation of the question of equivalence is an essential part of this proposed 
study. Angoff (1966) has shown that attempts to equate tests which are not 
parallel are likely to yield results which may be seriously misleading when used 
in interpreting scores. The dangers are particularly great when the equating 
results are used in comparing individual students who took different tests. How- 
ever, the question of parallelism must be given serious consideration in any 
ap cation of equated scores. 
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Two approaches to the evaluation of parallelism are included in this 
study. The first depends essentially upon the correlation' between the two 
tests and their reliability coefficients. Analysis of the data using this 
approach will be done before the equating analysis is initiated, because 
certain possible outcomes may affect the equating procedures in specific 
instances. The second approach calls for score equating of the two tests 
based on different studeat groups. Although the usefulness of this ap- 
proach depends on the insight with which the student subgroups ara chosen, 
it has the advantage of showing the extent to which the equating lines for 
different tests differ when different student subgroups (e.g., boys and 
girls) are used for determining the equating line. Data analysis using 
this approach will be described as part of the equating design. All basic 
data needed for the first approach are also required for score equating.^ 
Use of the second approach, however, requires the administration of a stu- 
dent questionnaire to provide a basis for differentiating the subgroups. 

The initial analysis of equivalence will involve a comparison of the 
correlation between each pair of tests with reliability coefficients for each 
test using Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 20. Data on the speededness 6f each 
test will be obtained in view of the fact that the Kuder-Richardson formula 
was designed for unspeeded tests. 

It is expected that several of the scores yielded by the TALENT 
mathematics test will be found not to be sufficiently equivalent to NLS. 
mathematics scores to warrant, equating. IE particular pairs of tests are 
found to be measuring the same ability^ h\xt differ substantially in relia- 
bility, true scores rather than observed scores will be used in the equating. 

Equating Design 

'Four equatings are called for in the proposed study: 
(a) NLS Reading (15 minutes) and TALENT Reading Comprehension (30 
minutes) ; 

Cb) NTS Reading (15 minutes) and EEOS Reading (35 minutes); 

(c) NLS Mathematics (15 minutes) and TALENT Mathematics (50 minutes); 
and 

(d) NLS Mathematics- (15 minutes) and EEOS Mathematics Achievement. 
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The plan does not provide for the direct equating of EEOS tests to the cor- 
responding TALENT tests, a decision based on the desire to equate the NLS 
tests to each earlier test as precisely as possible for a given expenditure. 

The following are considered to be important characteristics to be 
embodied in the equating design: 

* (1) The equating procedures should permit the line of relation between 
scores to be curvilinear. (This provision is necessary because 
test specifications, particularly for the distribution of item 
difficulties, cannot be assumed to be the same for corresponding 
tests in different surveys.) . » 

(2) Data collected as part of the equating study sl/ould permit an 
evaluation of the equivalence of each pair of/tests to be equated 
and should also permit the cgilculati'on of standard errors of 
equating at various score levels. 

(3) The study should be designed so that the standard error of equating 
is not likely to exceed four percent of a:he standard deviation in 
the vicinity of the mean score. 

,(4) Although it should not be necessary that the equating sample yield 
precise 12th grade norms, all reasonable steps should be taken 
to make the equating sample resemble a norms sample, so that the 
line of relation will be well defined for the national norms group. 

(5) Tests should be administered for equating with the same time limits 
and the same directions used when they were administered in the 
national surveys. 

(6) The total testing time for any participating student should be 
modest (less than two houfs) and the administrative task to be 
undertaken by any participating school should also be modest. 

It is proposed that the equating procedure be an adaptation of Angoff *s 
Design II (Angoff, 1971, 573-576). In this design, the two tests to be 
equated are administered so that one random half of the equating sample 
takes the two tests to be equated in one order and the other random half 
takes the two tests in the reverse order. 

This approach has several significant advantages. First, it can be 

shown that if scores on the two tests are fairly highly correlated, as is 

/ 
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likely to be true for the tests in this study, a substantial gain in pre- 
cision of equating arises from the fact that the identical group o,f students 
take both "tests. SeconaT^tlTis design permits the calculation cf the cor- 
relation between the tests and of. the Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 20 re- 
liability of each test. This information will be useful in evaluating the 
equivalence of the tests to be equated (Lord, 1950; Angoff, 1971). 

The possibility that uaking the first test may affect performance on 
Che second test presents some theoretical difficulties. Bala.icing the order 
of presentation of the two tests does not completely eliminate this problem, 
because the effects may not be symmetrical between the two ordars. Although 
this problem is minimal when alternate forms of the same test designeJ to 
the same specifications are to be equated, it is a matter of .greate^^<rern 
when, as dn the proposed study, the tests to be equated dif ferjjv^ength and 
in item type. In order to minimize carry-over effects betye^tes tings, the 
study design should provide that the two tests tobe^q<ated be administered 
in different school weeks rather than at a single sitting. This provision 
is likely to be particularly important for the equating of TALENT Mathemkics 
and NLS Mathematics because the TALENT test includes advanced materia^ wh^ ch 
may be frustrating to some of the students. The analysis of the equajiug 
data should be performed separately for the two orders of adminis trat.on and 
the results should be examined for possible evidence of differential ^ffects 
of the two orders. ' 

In conducting the testing for" the equating study, separate c : ..is of 
schools should be dra\>m for each of the four equatings and each order of ad- 
ministration. Each school would be asked to test only one' student group. 
This feature of the study design would make the administrative procedure 
for each school as simpleyas possible. 

In performing 'the equating operations, it is proposed that for readi.a^ an 
mathematics tests separately', the TALENT or EEOS test be equated directly to 
Che corresponding NLS test. The procedures to be used for equating are drawn 
fro. those used in the /\nchor Test Study (Bianchini and Loret, .1972, Vol. 1, 
138-140, 144-1A6). The following steps will be performed separately for read- 
ing and mathematics tests; 

(1) Equate each pair of tests using the equipercentile method. As in 
the Anchor Test study, distributions will be determined using a 
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raw SCO e class inte^rval of^""and will be smoothed using the 
Tukey-Cureton method before percentiles are determined* If 
necessary, further smoothing based on judgment will be done* 
Linear interpolation will be used in determining selected 
percen les, and in determining, lor each raw score on the 
NLS test, the corresponding raw score (to one decimal place) 
on the test being equated to it. 
(2) Using the two equating lines arising from the two orders of 
administration for a given pair of- tests, calculate for each 
raw score on the NLS test the mean of the two estimated values ^ 
on the test being equated to it. 1 
A design calling for equating NLS directly to TALENT and to EEOS and 
for equating TALENT to EEOS through NLS was preferred to a somewhat; more 
complex design in which each test would be equated directly to the other 
two. ,This preference is based in part on the conception of NLS as a 
pivotal test both for comparisons with past surveys and with future surveys. 

In order to obtain som^ information about possible effects of the first 
testing on the second, the scores on each non-NLS test will be transformed to 
the NLS scale, using the average line based on both orders of administration. 
Means and standard deviations for NLS scores and ,the scores obtained by trans- 
forming scores on other t^sts to the NLS raw-score scale will then be compared. 
Altliough this procedure will not provide a rigorous evaluation of the effects 
of t*^*^ first testing on the second, the results should throw some light on the 
order of magnitude of the effects. 

In addition to the equating b£*sed on all students, separate equatings will 
be performed on designated subgroups of students. If equating results differ 
substantially from one subgroup to another, after taking account of sampling 
error, the tests cannot be regarded as parallel. 

The particular comparisons to be made will call for dichotomization of 
the total group onitHe following five variables: 

(1) Sex > ^• 

(2) Parents' Education 

(3) Type of Program in which enrolled (Academic vs_. all others) 

(4) Self-reported High School Grades 

(5) Amount of mathematics study in grades 9 through 12 (Mathematics 
equating only) 

S3 
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In the three variables calling' for a choice of cutting point for dividing the 
total group into the two subgroups, the cutting point will be chosen so that 
the two subgroups are as nearly equal in size as the data permit. 

Data for forming the designated groups will be obtained from a brief 

. (five-item) questionnaire to be administered along with the NLS test in each 
pair. Except for the question on mathematics preparation, the" appropriate 

'questions from the NLS questionnaire can be used. 

Evaluation of Equating Error 

Because information on the sampling error of tjie equating will be of 
critical importance in applications of the equating results, it is essential 
to have detailed inf ormation^ on this point. For this purpose, it is proposed 
to use the method of balanced repeated replication described by McCarthy (1969), 
and by Kish and Frankel (1970, 1974). Essentially, this method depends on 
defining a limited numb.er'of principal strata and making two independent selec- 
tions from each stratum. It is then possible to create pairs of non-overlapping 
half -samples by assigning one of the two selections from each stratum to one 
half-sample and assigning the other selection from the stratum to the other 
half-sample. For greatest efficiency in using the available data, a systematic 
balanced design for the definition of half-samples is desirable. The neces- 
sary design principles are provided by Plackett and Burman (1943-46). 

An important feature^f the balanced half-sample design is that the number 
of balanced half-samples must be a multiple of four. This restriction does 
not apply, however, to the number of principal strata. If the number of 
principal strata is not a multiple of four, then the square ia\tr±K for the 
ne.xt larger ;nulciple of four is used. In the design matrix, rows correspond 
to h.?lf-samples and columns to strata. If the number of strata ds not a 
multiple of four, only as many columns of the matrix are used in designing 
Che analysis as there are strata. Thus, if there were nine principal strata, 
9 columns and 12 rows of a 12 x 12 design matrix would be used. (McCarthy 



1969). ^ 



Although the balanced haif-sample aasign should provide useful information 
on tne extent of equating error, McCarthy (1969, 245) points out that: "the 
exac< characteristics of estimates of variance are for the most part, unknown." 
Kish and Frankel (1974, 19X on the basis of extensive empirical studies, conclude \ 
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thac balanced repeated replication designs provide the best available method 
for estimating sampling error for complex statistics. 

The use of this method for a particular equating in the proposed study 
will require the following stegs: 

(a) In each of the 11 principal strata designate one-half of the 
schools as and the other half as 

(b) Create 12 half-samples by selecting either the or the 
schools from each of the 11 principal strata^ For example, the, 
first half-sample would be defined as follows: Stratum 1,.+; 
Stratum 2, Stratum 3, +; Stratum 4, Stratum 5, -; Stratum 
6, -; Stratum 7, +; Stratum 8, +; Stratum 9, +; Stratum 10-, -; 
Stratum 11, +• The remaining half-samples would be formed ac- 
cording to the same principles, using the design for 12 half- 
samples >*en by Plackett and Burman (1943-46). Corresponding 
half-samples from each testing order would be formed. 

(c) Perform the equating of the two tests using data from each of 
^the 12 half-samples* There would be, accordingly, 12 values of 
the corresponding score on the EEOS or TALENT for each raw score 
on the NLS test. In addition, perform the equating based on the 
entire sample. 

(d) The square root of the average of the squared deviations of the 
12 h^lf-sample values for a given raw score on NLS from the cor- 
responding score based on the total group may be considered the 

- standard error of equating at that point on the NLS scale. 

This procedure for determining the standard error of equating would be 
used for eack^of the four equatings included in the study. It Way also be 
used to evaluate the possible role of sampling fluctuations in producing 
differences in equating lines for different subgroups if a substantial dif- 
ference in equ^ing lines occurs. 
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Test Administration 

The testing needed for this study requires that eight sequences of tests 
be \administered, as follows 



First Test 


Time 
Limit 


S coring 
Method 


Second Test 


Time 
Limit 


Scoring 
Method 


TALENT Reading 


30 • 


Rights 


NLS ""Reading 


15' 


Formula 


N'LS Reading 


15' 


Formula 


TALENT Reading 


30' 


Rights 


EEOS Reading 


35' 


Rights 


NLS Reading 


15' 


Formula 


NLS Reading 


15* 


Formula 


EEOS Reading 


35' ' 


Rights 


TALENT Mathematics 


50' 


Rights 


NLS Mathematics 


15' 


Formula 


NLS Mathematics 


15' 


Formula 


TALENT Mathematics 


50' 


Rights 


EEOS Mathematics 


35' 


Rights 


NLS Mathematics 


15' 


Formula 


rCLS Mathematics 


15' 


Formula 


EEOS Mathematics 


35' 


Rights 



The foregoing summary makes it clear that in every instance, one number of 
the pair would require students to respond in terms, of "rights-scoring" 
directions and the other would require students to/respond in terms of "formula 
scoring" directions. This fajt should not present a problem if tests are not 
administered at a single testing session. Admini3tering the test on different 
days would also be advantageous in reducing the/ effects of one testing on the 
other. These psychological considerations are judged to outweigh the ad- 
ministrative advantages which woul^ arise if both tests in a pair weije ad- 
ministered in a s'ingle sessioiy 

The decision to administer the two tests on different- days affects the 
decision on whether the tests should be administered within a regular class 
sesbion or administered to a student group assembled for the purpose. All 
tests involved in the study could be administered within a single class Session 
of a course whicn meets for 40 minutes except for the TALENT Mathematics test. 
Administration as part of a regular classroom activity by the regular teacher 
would presurably be advantageous from the viewpoint of administrative conve-"^ 
nience. Moreover, it would probably be relatively difficult to assemble a 
group drawn from a number of classes on two separate occasions, assuming that 
the testing is done during regular school hours. Although a probability sample 
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of students within school was tested in the NLS survey without undue difficulty, 
it does not seem essential for the equating study to avoid cluster sampling 
within each school. Provision should be made, however, for random selection 
of the class (or classes) to be tested. 

The foregoing discussipn implies that "the ultimate sampling unit is a 
class of 12th grade students. More than on^ class could be tested within 
the\ame schoal. If this plan is followed, the following steps would be 
invol>|fed in the test adminis tpafion: 

(ly Ask the Chief State School Officer in each state represented in 

the sample pf public schools to authorize our inviting the schools 
in that state %o participate, , 

(2) Invite the Principal of each schoal^representeo in the sample to 
participate and to designate a Coordinator for the school. 

(3) As^ the Coordinator to supply a list of all courses in which en- 
rollment was composad predominantly of twelfth grade students, stating 
the txmes-^whBTT each d'aSs meets "and" tlie" name~olE the instructor. Only 
courses in which written tests could be given would be listed. 

(4) Select at random one or more classes within each school. 

(5) Supply instructions and test materials to the Coordinator for each 
class to be tested. Instructions would specify, procsledures for in- 
suring that first and second testings for each student can be 
matched rigorously and efficiently. It will probably be necessary 
to use a system of numbered ei }velop ea^f-oir~ga^h student. (The stu- 
dent would grid his school code and identifying number on each 
answer sheet to facilitate collating.) 

(6) Tests would be administered by the classroom teacher in accordance 
with instructions provided. 

Sample Design 

Certain decisions about the plan for test administration clearly narrow 
the options available for efficient sample design. "First, the decision to 
test in the classroom situation is likely to accentuate the effect of cluster 
sampling, especially if classes are differentiated for students in different 
programs and if tracking is used by a school. Second, the decision to admin- 
ister only one sequence of a particular pair of tests in any one school 
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prevents matching of samples on the basis of class or school, which would 
be desirable from a sampling viewpoint* 

Because this study is concerned with equating rather than with norming 
and especially because the equating method to be used takes advantage of the 
presumably high correlation between the tests to be equated, the foregoing 
difficulties should not prevent the development of an adequate sample design. 
Moreover, to the extent that the tests to be equated approximate strict 
parallelism, the characteristics of the sample should have no systematic ef- 
fect on the line of relation between scores. The precision of equating at 
different score levels would be affected, however. 

^ \ 
For the present study, stratification on the basis of school character- 
istics related to test performance is important . for the following Veasons: 
(1) to increase the efficiency of the sample, (2) to permit the substitution 
of a similar school for a school which declines to participate, and (3) to 
make the schools administering a given pair of tests in one order as similar 
as possible to the schools administering that pair of uests in the reverse 
order. Stratification may also be used to insure diversity in the sample 
even if the characteristic is not known to have a high correlation ' ith test 
performance, A further consideration is that the analysis could be adapted to 
j>tudy the standard error of the samples considered as norms samples and thus 
provide concrete evidence on the extent to which the method is less efficient 
Chan simple random sampling of the same number of students. Although this 
analysis would be incidental to the main study, it would make a useful con- 
tribution to empirical evidence on sampling design. 

For purposes of this study, the list of public and private secondary 
schools maintained'by the United States Office of Education m^ay be considered 
to provide an adequate basic sample source. although the list is not a 
comprehensive list of all secondary ochools, it does not seem necesisaiy to 
augment it for this equating study. Thfe tape record includes four items which 
are judged to be useful, directly or indirectly for stratification, as 
follows: (a) 12th grade enrollment, or ilth grade in schools for which 11 is 
the highest grade; (b) community in which school is located; (c)- county in 
which school is located; and (d) state in which school is located. 
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The extensive analyses in Coleman et al. (1966) and in Mayeske et al. 
(1973) indicate that the geogiraphical division in which the school is located 
and whether the school is located in a metropolitan or a nonmetropplitan 
region constitute useful bases for stratification. These two stratification 
bases have the advantage of being relatively meaningful* Moreover, the clas- 
sification of schools with respect to these variables is unambiguous. It 
seems reasonable therefore to make an initial stratification on them. It is 
possible to use Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools , . 
Fall 1972 (Foster, 1973) to obtain recent twelfth-grade enrollment figures 
for public schools by geographical region. Data for Montana and New Jersey 
were for earlier years. Data from the 1970 census provide information on 
public high school students (grades 9-12) whidh can be used to prorate 
enrollments into metropolitan and nonmetropolitan regions for each geographical 
division and also provide information on high school enrollments in private 
schools (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1972 b). The following table shows 
estimated enrollments when public school students are classified on these 
two characteristics: 

Geographical * Estimated Number of Students: 

Di vision Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan 

North Atlantic - 548,602 153,723 

Gr^t Lakes and Plains 538,349 305,573 

Southeast 279,972 311,966 

West and Southwest 544,379 187,319 

The total enrollment' in public schools was 2,869,883. 
* 

Census data InJlcate that high school en.rollment in private schools was about 
10.8% of the public school enrollment (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1972 a). 
For planning purposes, the private school twelfth grade enrollment may be 
taken as 309,947, and total public and private enrollment may be taken as ^ 
3,180,000. 

If we combine data for nonmetropolitan regions outside the southeast, 
and divide the estimated enrollments by a suitable integer, we obtain the 
following table: 
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Public Schools 

Metropolitan 

North Atlantic 

Great Lakes and Plains 

Southeast 

West and Southwest 

Nonme tropolitan 

Southeast 

All othef regions 

Private. Schools 
All schools 



Estimated 
Enrollment 



548,602 
538,349 
279,972 
544,379 



311,966 
646,613 



309,947 



Number 

^of 
Strata 



2 
2 
1 

2 



1 
2 



Students 

per 
Stratum 



274,301 
219,174 
279,972 
272,190 



311,966 
323,306 



309,947 



This table indicates that the^ foregoing stratification would yield ^1 



principal strata which are simila^ in number ^ students. The difference in 
size, however, is sufficiently great to warrant differential weighting of the 
strata. In the study, the weights would be based on actual 12th grade 
enrollments obtained from the ELSEGIS file rather than on estimated enrollments. 

The complete definition of the principal strata requries specification 
of ways of dichotomizing the four groups containing two strata. It is proposed 
that for the nonmetropolitan schools in the three regions combined, the 
stratification be based directly on 12th grade enrollment, divided so that 
the strata will be approxiir ♦:ely equal. For metropolitan schools in each of 
the three regions having two strata, stratification would be based on the 
median years of education of persons 25 years or older and on the income level 
of families for each SMSA, as reported in the County and City Data Book, 1972 . 

In drawing the sample within each principal stratum, schools will be 
selected at random with a probab4.1ity proportional to size, as determined by 
twelfth-grade enrollment obtai/ied from the ELSEGIS Pub ^.c and Non-Pub'lic school 
f i les . 

The most difficult practical problems are likely to arise at the last stage, 
which calls for selecting one class, at random, within each school. Each school' 
^ which agrees to participate in the study\will be asked to supply a list of 
all classes composed mainly of 12th grad^ students which meet during the first 
full class period of a designated day of the school week and in which a 
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written test could be administered. The days of the week would be assigned 
at random in the invitatio^i^ to par^j^x^i'pate. Classes would then be selected 
at random within school. Because jChe number of students actually tested 
would vary across schools, a weight would be assigned to each class to 
provide a uniform weighted s-^mple si^ze for all schools. 

The determination of the appropriate sample size for this study is dif- 
ficult because the sampling theory for equipercentile equating has not been 
developed. Fortunately, certain empirical results of the Anchor Test Study 
(Bianchini and Loret, 19 72) are judged to be relevant to this question. The 
sampling design of the i^nchor Test Study differs from the present' study in 
that a more complex stratification plan was used, with oversampling of high 
and low socioeconomic status schools, with approximately half of the cJasses 
in each school assigned to each sequence of testing, and with pupil-weighting 
on the basis of sex, race, and IQ to adjust for absenteeism and unusable test 
data. In addition, the equipercentile equating method used in the Anchor Test 
study took advantage of a symmetrical equating design for seven tests to pro- 
vide a broader base for equating each pair of tests. On the whole, the dif- 
ferences would be expected to result in greater precision for a given sample 
size in the Anchor Test study. Nevertheless, the Anchor Test Study results 
provide evidence on the order of magnitude of equating error arising when 
equipercentile equating is used in the counter-balanced design, witn all members 
of the equating sample taking both tests to be equated. 

Because the primary concern in this equating study is with sampling error 
in the vicinity of the mean, it is advantageous to bring together information 
from several pajts of the Anchor Test Study. For chis purpose, the following 
steps were taken: 

(1) From the appropriate norms tables, the median of each type of reading 
score (Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Total) on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (MAT) was obtained for grades A, 5, and 6 sepa- 
rately. 

(2) Using tables of equivalent scores, the score on each, of the other 
six tests corresponding to each median MAT score was obtained. 

♦ (3) Tables 5-15, 5-16, ancj 5-17 of the Anchor Tert Study Final Report 

present smoothed values of equating error for each of the six tests 
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equated to MAT. Using these tables, the average equating' ^rror, 
expressed in MAT raw score units, was obtained for the score on 
each test corresponding to th^, I-IAT median. 

(4) The mean value of the six standard errors for each type of score 
was calculated, 

(5) Using the norms tables for MAT, the standard deviation for each 
type of score at each grade level was estimated by taking one-half 
the difference between the 84th percentile and the 16th percentile. 

(6) The mean standard error obtained in Step 4 was divided by the ap- 
proximate standard deviation in Step 5 in order to express the 
standard errors in standard deviation units. 

(7) Finally, the correlation between MAT and e§ch of the tests to which 
it was equated was obtained, using the average coefficient for the 
two orders of administration. The median value for the six coef- 
ficients for each type of score at^each irade level was calculated. 

fhe foregoing steps yielded the results shown in Table 24. Error of 
equating expressed in standard deviation units has a median of .020 for the 
nine separate estimates. The range of the nine values is from .014 to .029. 
These findings indicate a very high degree of precision for the Anchor Test 
Study equarings. - , ' 

The number of students having usable data in the Anchor Test Study was ^ 
1 34', 855, as shown in Table 5-10 of the Final Report. When this figure is 
divided by 56, the number of separate equating units, and by 3, the number 
'of grades, the average number of students who took a partic ular pair of tests 
in a particular order is 803. 

The availability of the Anchor Test Study findings d6es not, of course, 
eliminate the need for judgment in decermining the sample size for the study 
being planned." The Anchor Test Study design, as noted above, is more ef- 
ficient than the design for thit> study. In addition, consideration must be 
given to the possibility that the corn-lation between the 12th grade tests 
will be smaller than thob^, found in the Anchor Test Study, a factor which 
would also be expected to .increase the error of equating. On the other hand, 
because this study is designed primarily to detect substantial changes in 
performance level, a standard error of equating equal to four percent of 
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the standard diavlaCion should be adequate- The error would, o^f course, 

be larger for the subgroup comparisons involved in evaluatmg test equivalence. 

On the whole, the foregoing considerations indicate * thkt the sample 
for each of the eight groups required to provide two orders V)f administra- 
tion of each of the four test pairs should include two schools (and, there- 
fore, two classes) from each of the eleven principal strata. Assuming 25 
students per class, each of the eight samples would include 550 students. 
Classes within stratum would be assigned at random to each half-sample for 
calculating errors of equating and of norms. In all, usable data for 176 
schools will be needed. In drawing the sample of schools, eight schools 
will be selected from each principal stratum as possible replacements for 
.schools in the initial sajnple which do not agree to participate. 

Data Analysis 

Because the study design and data analysis are so closely connected in 
a study of this kind, the following^ s tat ement of analysis steps is essential- 
ly a recapitulation. 

Editing . Only students who topk both tests under defined corxditions will 
br included in the analysis sample. Data will also be edited on the basis of 
teacher's irreg-ilarity reports, and answer sheets which have two or fewer 
items answered will be excluded. 

Weighting . A weight for each student will be determined based on the 
following two factors: (1) one-eleventh divided by the proportion of all^ 
12th grade students who belong to his or her principal stratum; and (2)^25 
divided by the number of usable cases in his or her class. The same weight 
will be used in all phases of the analysis for a given student. Under this 
weight!^ plan, all members of a particular class will have the same weight. 

Equating . Equating results for the four pairs of tests will be obtained 
' by averaging the equipercentile equating, results for che two orders of 
aJninlbtration for the following groups of students for each test pair: 

(a) All students; 

(b) Boys and girls separately; 

(c) Students dichotomized on the basis of parents' education; 

(d) Students dicho tcimized on the basis of type of school program 
(Academic vs. 4ll others); 

f 
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(e) Students dichotomized on the basis of self-reported high school 
grades; 

(f) For mathematics tests only, students dichotomized on the basis of 
amount of high school study of mathematics; and 

(g) Each of the eleven half-samples o-^ the group faking each test pair, > 
for use in determining equating error. 

^ ■ . . '1. 

In the event that results for one or more of the subgroup equa tings done 
to aid in evaluating equivalence yield ambigucjs results, equating errors for 
each t;f, the two subgroups will be developed ysing balanced half-sample rep- 
lication. \ 



Error of Norms * Although this study is not a norms study, the balanced 
half-sample replication design will permit thk evaluation of fhe sampling 
error of the mean score on the NLS Reading tes.t and the NLS Mathematics test, 
when taken as the first test in a pair. This ^ampllng ertbr will be useful 
in evaluating the results obtained when tlie zor^respwodiug tEOS or TALENT test 
scores obtained in the samples which took them as the first test of the pair 
are expressed in NLS units. The line of relation obtained in the study vould 
be used for this conversion* In addition, the results will provide useful 
information on the size of the error arising when classes rather than 
individual students or schools are sampled at the! high school level. 

Practice Effect . By converting scores for/tfests other than NLS to the 
appropriate NLS srale, it will be possible to obtaLn means and standard 
deviations for. all initial and final tests on th3 ^LS scale. This analysis 
should throw some light on whether or not practice ^ effects operate* symmetrical- 
ly for the two members of a test pair. | 

Parallelism . The correlation between the two ItesCsJn each nair can be 
evaluated in relation to the ^reliability of scores lEor each test xn the pair: 
For this analysis, Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 20 reliabilities will be 
determined for each test, using the sample which took that test first. 

Application of Conversions to Survey Data . Assuming that the out,eome of 
the equivalency comparisons warrants the conversion jof scores of tests in one 

survey to those in another, NLS data files will be utilized to convert scores 

I 
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for NLS tests to the appropi^iate scores in each of the other two surveys 
and to provide the same statistics for corresponding groups as have been 
provided in the earlier surveys. - ' - 

For maximum precision of the comparisons, cer tairuadditional tabulatio^s 
of TALENT, EEOS, and NLS data should be performed. Obtaining NLS distribu- 
tions, means, and standard deviations 'based on weighted N's, using the weights 
devised lox the test participants rather than those for all participants. . 
would be useful. These statistics should be obtained for the total group 
having test scores,, for male and female s tudent's separately, an^ fqr •black 
and white students separately. Moreover, to perir*.t comparison with EEOS 
statistics, tabulations based on public school studento only should be ob- 
tained. For EEOS, separa|:V- tabulations for male and female students should 
be obtained, pro .ded that chis can be done without excessive cost. Finally, 
the. Project TALENT Data Bank should be, utilized to obtain distributions, means, 
and standard deviations for public school students onl^. and for the total 
group. For both of these groups./ data should be analyzed se?aruce]y by sex, 
and for the two sexes combined. The TALENT resulc^ for reading comprehensJ.pn ^ 
should be compared with the resaj-ts of a 1960 ^to 1970 comparison based on 
administration of the TALENT' test in 1970 (Flanagan and Jung, 1971). _Thc 
stratifications by sex and race do not, of course, exhaust the possible sub- 
groups which might be examined to provide trend data for significant^ student 
>;roups. " / * 
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I SUMMARY ' r . 

The rhythm is steady and relentless chop, chop, chop do.wn 
the never ending row. Hour afteF hour, in the blazing Kansas heat --^ 
weeding and thinning in amazing precision a perfect response of 
hoe-to-muscle. The novice who tries this seemingly "easy" endeavor . 
is quick to stand in awe of the field worker. 'The grower readily 
admits his skill falls far short of those who work the beets each * 
year. This year mora than 8,000 migrants came to Western Kansas • in 
search of work and work they did hoeing and thinning sugar 
beets, rogueing milo, picking melons, harvesting tomatoes, hauling 
beets and grain at harvest time, and working wherever they were 
needed. Almost aU of the migrants who afrive in Kansas each year 
come from Texas and are'Spanish-speaking Americans of Mexican descent. ^ 
The migrant whose onlijf skill lies in field work often finds himself 
unemployed for many months of the year. His employment opportunities 
are further confined by'his scanty education -^iid limited knowledge of 
English./ Some migrant families manage to retufn^tb their^,homebase 
several hundred dollars ahead. Many families Vbreak even?^ They • 
.leave Texas broke and return broke. 

The w^inter and spring of 1970 raised a number of huge question 
marks. ^ The fall of 1969 had brought great financial losses for the. 
Western Kansas beet growers. Along with the financial losses, which 
for some enterprises reached into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
the frustrations and battles with American Crystal Sugar Co*, were 
equally- debilitating. So the big question on the Western Kansas 
horizon was wouW any quantity of beets be planted? Indeed, Would any 
beets be planted at all? 

After a l*9ng fight with' American Crystal, the contract was 7 
finally signed and the beets planted. .Finally, that is, aftet/Old 
Man^Winter left the Kansas plains, ever so reluctantly, in late April* 

In an area where the weather is as atypical as in Western Kansas, 
any kind of weather is "typical". Ninety degree*^ in February, snow 
on Easter, 40 inches of rain in four weeks (even though the average- 
rainfall here is less than 20 inches) anything goes, 'ks ever, ^ 
man is at 'the mercy of the elements. 'Severe hail storms, high winds, 
rainless weeks, heavy rains, tornado warnings — Western Kansas runs 
the gamOt. 

To recap briefly some of the highlights of the 1969 harvest 
season, heavy rains and prevailing w^C conditions resulted in a 
disaster for most area beet growers . Some areas of Finney County 
had forty inches of rain or more in one month^s time. American 
"Crystal refused to allow growe'rs to' stockpile the beets, pits ^'^ 
meant that on the few dry days that were suitable for digg.ing beets, 
they could not bring in beets any faster^ than the rail cars could ^ 
take them out. This me"ant th'at beets would have to remain in the 
ground, and their sugar cot^ent leech even more if the rains prevailed 
(which they did). It also gpef led instant death for the growers. 
Consequently, a restraining (oii4er was requested and subsequently 
served on the sugar, companies requiring them to open the beet dump/' 
In the contract there was notl^ng saying growers could not stockpile 
beets regardless of condition.^ Basically, the problem had occurred 
because of .the low sugar content of the beets. Even after a long 
fight with American Crystal lasting till late spring, no grower 
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contracted to raise for American Crystal in 1969 was allowed 

to deliver or to receive payri^ent for beets having lower than 12% 
sugar content. With a significant part of the cr^p not even 
registering 3%, growers were in terrible trouble. One grower in 
Finn6y County tells me that he was allowed to deliver only 30% of 
his beet crop. Some growers fared better, but some fared worse. 
What this means in plain simple terms is that many growers were 
only paid for 30% of their crop. 

Among the interesting battles that developed was the threat of 
the , Ark Valley growers not to sign a contract. There has never been 
any 12% clause in the contract between American Cx^rstal and area 
growers, nor is there such a clause now. Therefore, a suit has been 
filed for breach of contract 'against American Crystal by Ark Valley 
gtowers. If this suit is won, a second suit will undoubtedly be 
,filed for losses suffered by valley growers*. 

The situation in the northern counties was not quite as grim 
since in most cases Great Western growers were reimbursed for digging 
costs if the sugar content of their beetfs reached 7%. One interesting 
point is that although the Great Western contract did contain a 12% 
"clause, in practice it has never been enforced. From the legal 
standpoint a contract clause that is never enforced may have no 
validity. Since in prior years Great Western has accepted beets 
below 12%, the northern county growers might also have had legal 
basis for a suit. No action was taken however. 

^ Not only was 1970 a year of suspense in tems erf the beet 
situation, but it ^as one of excitement for the project. In March 
an 18-month effort was /culminated when the f irs^t four of ten VISTAs 
who are now with the project arrived. These ten wonderful people, 
each of them unique and each in his own way so very committed, have 
added to the project dimensions* which have surpassed any dream. 
^ This, year also ^s^w a great expansion of our supplemental food 
program. Since Jatiuary we have^istributed more than 36 tons of 
high protein ^ods to preschoc^T children and prenatal and nursing 
mothers. Currently we are distributing in 10 counties including 
the northern counties of Sherman and Wallace.* In 'November our 
distribution figur^s had reached 257. These 257 individuals/ 
represent 85 'families. JJot only did the supplemental foods serve I 
their purpose in the curative sense including great improvements 
in the startling number^ of cases of anemia we always manage to 
locate, but we feel the* preventative aspects of this progrWi are 
invaluable. Suffice it to say, they can not be calibrated \with 
any degree of accuracy. This program has been administered with 
a minimal cost to the project, that isj only for shipping costs 
and a small storage Charge paid to the Topeka warehouse. The 
program has been successful largely because of the generosity 
in various communities of organizations whiclj have provided us 
with free storage, and because of the muscle and detenfiination of 
the staff and a number of volunteers in moving and distributing 
the commodities. 

Another^ first for the project was" the opening of a sub-office 
in Goodland to *serve Sheman and Wallace Counties and the surrounding 
area. Prior .to August our Gopdland staff had worked from their 
homes for 15- 'months. Not only was this arrangement unfair to them 
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and their f families, but it was also extremely unfair to the mig^^t , 
families. It was our feeling that an office known to the migran'^ 
was paramount. The opening of the office also en^ibled more efficient 
storage and distribution of commodities for the supplemental food/pro- 
gram. It also made possible a greatly expanded immunization program 

in the northern counties. t. ^ j 

Another change for the project was the move of the Garden. City 
office to a new larger location which incluj4es_fiLsi/Zjable storage 
area large enough to store an entire commodity shipment of twelve 

tons or greater. 

Most migrant ^^^come i^to""^^ area to hoe and thin sugar beets. 
Beets were grown in the f ollowinkcounties this year. Finney, Greeley, 
Kearny, Grant, Stanton, Haskell, ^lace, Sherman, CWenne and 
Sheridan. Sheridan and Cheyenne CoVties are new ipTthe beet picture. 
These counties began raising beets ifi 1969>^ In ^Jflition to beets, 
melons were grown in Grant and Stanton Counties usual. Tomatoes 
were also raised in^^tanton. Milo was grown in every county. Beans 
were also raised in ^cott and Wichita Counties. Seasonal labor is 
needed in some phase of production for all the^e crops. Workers 
hoeing beets are almost always paid by the acre. Very rarely is any 
allowance made for weed population. >AThus, a worker is paiji the sam 
wages per acre during a year when th^e are hardly any weeds to speak 
of as he is during a season when weeds are knee high. Most generally, 
those workers employed for crops other than beets are paid by the 
hour. For example, people employed to rogue the milo in the Ulysse 
area received $1.40 per hour this season. 

One significant factor if* the Western Kansas farm lab g^ictur e 
is the alarming number of Mexican Nationals who enter the country ^ 
illegally. One immigration official in Kansas. City told me several 
months ago that as many as 50,000 persons are stopped at the border 
per week. He also said that nearly 5,000 people are apprehended 
each week within the U.S. borde^rs. If 55,000 people are caugh^ 
it, is anyone* s guess how many Mexico Nationals are actuall^j^ere, 
The liberal" might ask why there are any entry re^rjp&^e=ftfe«=:^ 
The answer is both simple and complex. The averageTRexican NatJMal 
has a very limited education and rarely possesses ail^^skm,:*^^c^^^ 
that of a farm worker. When thousands, perhaps^^^^f thousands, 
of additional workers enter the county, they ^^d^e farm labor 
market where the domestic migrant is, already fighting for his survival. 
Some sources speculate that because of automation nearly 200,000 
migrant jobs disappeared this seasoti. Because the so-called "wetback" 
is desperate and afraid, he often works for wages below the going^ 
rate. And for the same reasons, he is the 'answer to any employer's 
dream. He works extra hard for fear of being fired, and he doesn't 
often quibble about his wages, days off, working conditions or any 
thing else. He is often here alone, without his family, and so he 
doesn't need time off to take h^s wife to buy groceries or his children 
to the doctor. 

* But because of the very same reasons, he is of ten. exploited in 
terms of wages occasionally by the farmer and sometimes by an 
enterprising ^crew leader who may make a practice of transporting 
aliens and keeping some or most of thei?; wages. Often an exorbitant 
fee to transport each crew member is charged as well. Needless to 
say, the Spanish-speaking Mexican National is also totally at 
a loss in an English-speaking society^ 
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I.*; 1 The U.S. born migrant is aldrmed about the situation.% He 
\ resents the fact that some farmers make a practice of hiring 

Nationals because they can pay th^m less. The migrant complains, 
laments, and groans about the situation. But he *also Understands, 
' the plight of the **wetback", ^nd moan as the 'migrantxmay, we We 
never known any migrant to turn anybody in. An exampleN)f thi6 t 
totally paradoxical situation occurred in Leoti this summer,. A 
man who had been displaced from his job by a "wetback^' remained * 
unemployed for at least two weeks. He was totally distraugb$:r^ 
and yet when he was hired by a farmer as a crew leader to work a , 
sizable section of beans^* more than half of the crew that>.h^^ hired 
were aliens^* without yisas; 

this, kind of thinking is often perplexing to the Ang^l^W^The 
. Anglo just can't understand when the American of^Mexidan^^^scent 
shares his house and food with any relative whol-cotnes along. After 
all, everyone knows that to get ahead one^^^can^t share everything . 
/One can't send money to aging relatives when one is barely able to 
I provide for one^s own family* One can't send money for a father's 
j hospital care when the rent is due* _^^ou just can'^do it, if yqu 
want to get ahead — ". 

1970 was a year when the gtape growers finally^ gave in to 
the union. It was al^x> the year of the lettuce strike and^ the 
year Cesar Chay^zjjre^t to jaii. It was also the i^ear when for 
^ some reason tl^ -news mediae became aware of the fact that Kansas 
has migrants^ Several org^izations also became ^ware of . this 
^ fact. Charges and countercharges flew from the pres^es-of several 
\ leading Katis^s dailies. Several examples are reproduced in the 
\ last section of the^repbrt. One such article charged that workers 
N^ere paid 35c^per day, that children had no transportation to the 
, Title I migrant school, etc. etc. Personally, we feel that it 
N. tehould be fairly obvious th^t anyone working for 35c per day for 
. jppix to eight weeks would have uncloubtedly expired, be op his death- 
/Jbedy or have gone elsewhere. Thu3, he probably^^would have been 
unavailable to speak with the pegcson who so carefully invest ijgated 
the migrant situation and made his report available to the press. 
Some children in the Goodland area are 'transported as far as 30 
miles each da^^to school, so we feel that the "np^transportation" ' 
charge was exag^era^ted, to say tKe least. ^ Of all the allegations 
made, and there were many} the comments about Housing were probably 
the most valid. Some migrarft* Housitrg ^j^jpxcelletft . However,* more' 
than 50% is overcrowded, deploi?able, and doesn*t even meet the 
most minimal of ; standards . Some do*^ hot even have running water 
no less indoor toilet facilities. Probably f the inast comprehensive 
and balanced article of .ttie summer that we have- seen, appeared in 
the magazine section of the Topeka. Capital Journal on July 12. It 
^ is also reproduced later in the repott. \ , 

. ' In August of this year a meeting was( held In Tope^a to discuss 
the possible formation of a Kansas Migrant Cpxincil. Since that 
time local councils have been formed in the Ulysses and Goodland 
areas. There are plans to form another group to serve the area of 
Leoti, Scott "City and Garden City. It is our belief that an eastern 
* Kansas grpup^is also being. formed for Wyandotte County. From these^ 
groups a s|:ate cotincil will be formed which will eyenfually in- 
corporate '*and apply for funds for adult bas|iC education, day care,^ 
legal^aid, "housing, and a variety of other^ervicesl The purp^ose * 
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of the council .is to^valuate existin^setvibe^ and l^o detetmine 
what gaps ridw^exist 'in tot^l ^eryices. The co^uncil MfiH endeavor 
to fill the ga^s-^d meet needs ,which are noc/presentily being 
The two embryo ^bi^j>s mentioned ^bove have thus far submitted letted 
of intent to the .National Migrant' Division atia sent rep^^stntatives 
to Colorado and Washitagton to discuss their proposals, rt seems 
probable that the westam Kansas' groups will function tKis year on 
funds from the Colorado Migrant Council. They are receiving -some 
excel le^nt technical assistance from the Colorado gro 

In November the first, meeting /of triT^ 'Migrant Health Advisory 
Board was held in L^kin, B<^ginning in yanuary \t her group will meet 
monthly. > The purpose of the ^ group is make ufe^e of consumer input 
in planning and formulating policies for the p/oj' 
is presently composed of seven migTaiits or> fprme r 
grower/ and three professionals. ' ]' X\ / 

We have dealt at length with attitudes, cqndiitions, and new 
situations for the project and larea. E^haps ye should apologize 
for a somCThat lengthy summary. But^we feel that understanding 
these is essential to the project afW to our s^rvi4es. What follows 
will be summary of the basic ser^^es of th^e project. 

Clinip attendance showed an increase ov^er 1969. Total attendance 
was 1212. Twenty-six family/clinics and nine;school physical clinics 
were held. 1144 office ca^s were also paid b^ the project qn a fee 
for service basis. ^ The project holds family clinics only during 
the peak season 'of Junpr and July. The fee for service practice 
thus allows us to as^ast* families during the "off season", as well 
as to provide foll^-up care and emeiirgency cate between clinics and 
follow-im visits/for patients after hospital iWtioh^ Thus, the 
project paid f^t a total of 2356 patient visitK. \ Thbs^ w§s _an_ increase 
of 730 ^patiej^c visits over 1969. " - > ^ I 

All cjialdren attending" the Title^JL summer programs were^ screened 
for vision, hearing and dental problems. Children at five out of 
eight programs had hemoglobin screening'. Almost every child attending 
a Title J program had a physical. The v|)hysicals^ were financed either^ 
by the project or througli funds from the Title I program. 

Dental services again showed an increase. 315 children received 
dental care t^hr6ugh the program. Of these, only 26 cases wete not 
completed befoM the family moved on. Fifteefl adults also received 
dental care on Mri^emergency basis. 

Health -education pro&r^s were again held at eafh'of th^ Title 
I Remedial-Day^are programs..- ^o films were shown daily at both 
'Holcomb and Sublette. Films were relayed by the pragect Jto F(rograms 
at Goodland, Lakin, Leoti, Ulysses, St. Francis amr Sharon Spting^, 
as well as Project Read i in John;s6n. In all, 258 Health education 
programs were held at the schools. At this writing we are beginning 
moQthly food prepara'tion^Iasses designed to give the families 
recewing',. supplemental foods hew ideas for their' use. Nutrition 
education is ^he goal of the/&lasses. Nine special family pfanning 
education sessions were held) on clinic nights. These educational 



programs were held bjefore or during the clinic. The project provide 
contraceptive pills to 85 women and contraceptive devices xo an 
additional nine. A significant jiumber of women have also taken 
advantage of the^gree family planning clinics sponsored by the 



State Department of Health held in four area 'tfowns on a monthly 
basis. \ ' ' 

Our hospital service continues to grow. ^ Funds were exhausted 
by May. Consequent iy, a nimber of bills went unpaid. In total 117 
patients .received hospitalization services. Total cost to the project 
was $24v 604.43.. Average cost per. patient was $210.29 for ^n average 
hospital stay of U\ days. \ 

This was a big yeat; f or the project. The staff worked hard 
than ever before and provided the most comprehensive service in 
the history of the project ^ Still our total effort was only a drop 
in the bueket when compared po the total complexity and scope, of 
the problem. It is significant to note that we have had mote 
community participation and involyement than ever before. Perhaps 
more are beginning to realize: "If you're not part of the solution, 
your 're part of the problem". We hope so. 




n REMEDIAL SCHOOLS AND DAY fARE RENTERS 

Remedial School a'nd Day Care^CeWt^fS forXmigrant^and Spanish 
speaking children again operated in Western K^n^as. This year, there 
were programs in eight of the cotlnties served by\}Te project. Programs 
traditionally provide day care for ch i 1 dren- three tOj five years of age 
and remedial programs for children fiv^ to fourteen. „This year, ^'migrant 
schools", as they usually are caviled, were all , funded by Title I and 
were located in Goodland, Halcomb, Lakin, Leoti, St. Francis, Sublette, 
Sharon Sp<rings and Ulys^es^ The program in St, ^Francis was a new one 
and seamed to be, excej^l 1 egj^^^; Johnson, the;, only remaining community with 
any significant migrant pfe^iJl|tion and no school, still has not 
^appli^d, for Title I funds. | Consequently, there is no Title I program 
Tn that community.' A Day^'Ware\ Center sponsored by the Concerned 
Citizens of Stanton jCounty was'in operation for the second year. 

X Because^he Title I Migrant School in Ulysses was in operation 
only in the mol^Rings, and only for a six~week period, the Concerned 
Ci tTz^rr5'-0i^9ariizat>^cil for the second consecutive summer, sponsored 
the Community Day Care^C^qter for ^the benefit of the children whose 
parents were working in the'^^^lds. Care was availahie^for the infants 
and smair children under three years of age, as well as for the three 
to f i ve-yearrolds inclusive. The latter took advantage of the services 
of , the center in the afternoons after mgranr^ch'ooT^ciismissal . After, 
the termination of Migrant School , 'these children attended the center all 
day. 

Six of the Title I programs ran for a pep.i,od of six weeks; Leoti 's 
program lasted for eight weeks; Sharon Springs originally planned 
a six week program, but they extended the program for two ad'ditional weeks 

The St.. Francis program incl uded 'adul t evening classes. Twenty 
adults participated in classes dealing with such basic skills as 
English^and reading and also technical skills such as mechanics and 
autobody work. - . > 

. Most schools operated from early in the morning until late afternoon. 
All provided transportation, with some children coming more than 30 miles 
to and from school each day. 

The objective of each day's program is to assist the Spanish- 
speaking migrant or former migrant child in catching up to his proper 
grade level. The mi grant* ch i 1 d frequently misses school because of 
his family's forced mobility. Each time the family moves he finds 
himself in a strange classroom, perhaps in a strange school and town as 
well. Needless to say, <l*he curriculum content or order is rarely 
the same in any two schools. In the past, if the parents have not 
brought with them any transfer information from the child's previous, 
school, the child may have been mistakenly placed in the wrong grade. 
This^was particularly prone to happen if the.parents knew little 
English and could tell the school little about their child's past 
education. For. the last two years a gigantic effort has been mounting 
to develop a data center in Little Rock, Arkansas, where all education 
records will be banked, and available for withdrawal anytime that* they 
are needed. Thus, next season, any Title I program needing a record on a 
child" may contact Topeka. Topeka wi'll^in turn phone the data bank in 
Little Rock, and the infprmat^ion can be^^ immediately relayed back to 
the school. The Migrant Transfer Record als9 contains some health 
information such as potenti;al vision, heari-hg and dental problems. 

: 



Immunization records will also be* included on the record if available. ' p 

The record will undoubtedly be a tremend'ous'asse^to everyone and • 
alj^viate some of the past gaps in information. 

Another, problem for the migrant child, related'to his education, ^ 
is the tendency for his parents not to bother to enroll 1 him in school 
if^they Intend to be in the area only a short time during tpjf regular 
school year. Sometimes the intended brief stay may lapse into months, 
and it may be several weeks or months before the child is enrolled 
in school. This problem is a bit tnore complicatt^ than thV referral ^ 
problem and involves long-range education. For p.arents who n^ye had 
little or no education themselves, it is difficult to understand what 
the fuss concerning school attendence is all about. It is encouragi^nig 
to. note that this kind of problem is becoming less frequent. For ^ex-^ 
ample, in the early days of t'le summer sessions, school personnel, . t 
staff members and '^^olunteers spent countless hours convincing parents 
that their children tnight benefit from the migrant school. Now^ - ^ 
the school is a fringe benefit that is taken for granted. Several 
staff members had the uncomfortable experience of being verbally tarred • 
and feathered by irate mothers who felt that the lack of a Title I 
program in Johnson was absolutely unforgivable and held us personal IV 
responsible. Our explanations and expressions of hope for such a 
program next year fell on deaf ears. These mothers were angry. They, • 
appreciated the day care center for the pre-school children, but why 
was there no school ? - . ' 

Besides the very great benefit the day care center schools^ render 
in tne child's educational experience, the centers also meet a very 
practical needy in providing the child a comfortable, healthful environ- 
ment while his parents work in the fields. The children receive two 
nutritious meals and a snack, and also have a shower. In addition to 
classroom experiences, they also have numerous field trips to local 
industries, radio and TV stations, parks, and so on.' Many programs, 
including the Sharon Sprrngs program, make a point of bringing their 
children to the Finnup Park Zoo in Garden City. Shafon Springs is 
located 120 miles from Garden City,., Several programs also include^ 
swimming as part of their physical education program. All this is a 
welcome alternative to the children spending the day in a beet ffeld 
or parked car in the 110 degree heat of the merci less^ summer Kansas 
sun. 

Needless to say, the project would find it impossible to compT;pte. , 
any of the various screening programs, immunizations, dental work 
or numerous other vital aspects of the summer health endeav^or without ^ 
the excellent cooperation of the Title I program directors, teachers, 
aides, bilingual liaisons, and most of'all, the county nurses and 
school nurses who work so closely with the project. We thank you all'* 
for your cooperation and profound patience. 
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Ill HEALTH EDUCATION ^ f 

Most forma] health education programs were presented at 
summer migrant schools. Sixty programs were presented at the 
Sublette and Holcomb schools for a total ^of 120 programs. These " 
consisted of a daily film presentation apd short di scuss ion ' for. 

•both tHe prin^ary^and intermediate age groups at each location. 
Vl STA'vol unteer , 01 1 ie Thomas, was of infinite assistance in conduct- 
ing many o.f these health education programs. The project also ,\ 

, coordinated films and materials for 138 other health education prog- \ 
rams held at.Goodland, Lakin, Leoti, St. Franc i s ,v Sha ron Springs 
and Ulysses. Several films were also provided /for, "Project Read" 
in Johnson. • / 



of Hea 1 th Educat ion 
spite of the f ran t i c 
Im on a master* sheet 



Most films were on loan from the Divisior 
of the Kansas State Department of Health]. In 
efforts of the project to keep tabs on each f 

indicating the film's location, the date it is sent, and when i t^ is 
returned, some minor catastrophe always occurs. For examole, during 
the summer of 1969, a protect film disappeared. It was eventually 
located in a restaurant v^here a summer staff member had left i*t when 
she stopped for lunch. At the end of this past summer, after all 
borrowed films had been returned to Topeka, v;e received a , phone call 
from a perplexed film librarian. it seems that a canister we 
had returned actually contained a fi*lm that no one had heard of, and 
that did not belong 'to the Health Department. Phone calls were made 
to every school tha'^t we had supplied with films, and calls were made 
J to several film services to learn if A Helicopter Ride for Billy 
♦.belonged to them. All inquiries were unfrui^tful until at last the 
missing film was located in the Garden City Education Department. 
Office. How it got t^Te is s'till a mystery. These episodes give 
us instant ulcers, but i^n retrospect, they seem rather humorous. 
The migrant school -provides an ideal opportunity to present 
health education material. to an eager, captive audience. Programs 
pre*sent,ed deaPt with a variety of topics including safety, nutrition, 
^dental care, care of eyes and ears, smoking, basic ^ex education, 
communicable diseases, and personal hygiene. 

Five family nights were held in Ho 1 comb , LakJ n , and Sharon 
Springs. The staff assisted with most of these. 

Eight formal family planning sessions y/ere.held in conjunction 
with our family clinics as previously mentioned in the report. •Miss 
/Paula Leaser'was of tremendous assistance in this regard.. Two 
films followed by a discussion were presented as the educa t i ona 1 
aspect of these sessions. Methods were fully explained, and women .were - 
given the chance to ask questions. Each woman who wanted a method 
was given the opportunity to indicate her choice, have a Pap Smear, 
be examfned by a doctor, and provided with contraceptive pills or., 
a device. A three TOnth Supply of pi]ls is generally provided. 
This is the bas ic -format of the f ami 1 y p 1 ann i ng clinics spQnsore'd 
by the Division of Maternal and Child Health, which are being 
held in Garden City, Leoti, Liberal, Scott City, Ulysses and Goodland. 
We have been able to refer a number of vyomen to these ^linics^. 
Undoubtedly, these clinics have been of great value to our^Jami'ly 
-planning effort. During the past year we have Supplied contraceptive 
pills or devices to 85 wDmen. ' ^ " . 



. For some time we have planned some reci,pfe-idea sessions 
for the wpmen whose families are ^part i c i pat i ng^ in our supplemental 
food program. At long last we held our first ^ctass iVi December 
in Ulysses. Beginning in January we will hoi d^mont'hly. cl asses in 
Garden City, Leoti, Johnson and Ulysses.^ The ph i losophy of these 
classes is to provide alternative ideas for using the various food 
Items, as well as to'' give the women an opportunity to share the 
various methods that^hey have discovered. Make no mistake, some 
of these Jadles have some truly ingenious ideas. Not only areV 
they ingenious, their concoctions are delicious and- nutr i t ious^ tool 
Nutrition, of course, is our primary goal. Judging by our first 
session;^ the classes may prove to be extremely populajf. ^ 

Throughout the year, we have attempted to give t?he women , 
Ideas for using the v^arious items and to p/ovide some basic 
recipes. Ironically, after searching high* and low for some recipes 
to, utilize the scrambled egg mix (our problem item), and finially 
locating some e'xcajlent ones, the scrambled egg mix has been 
discontinued. " \ ( ' ^ 
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IV HOUSING AND SANITATION 

Housing is unquestionably our most glaring problem. This hj^s 
always been true and will continue to be until Kansas adopts estate 
housing code. A migrant housing code will not do. A housing code 
applicable 'to all housing is necessary and essential. If a state 
migrant housing code did exist, it would apply only^ to housing for 
migrants contracted to work a certain crop and would not •apply to 
housing used by seasonal ^mn workers residing in' the area, former 
migrants, and other lo^-in^ne groups. A migrant, code would siiftply 
allow top many loopholes. > 

Western Kansas, like many rural areas of the nation, suffers 
from the- combined problem of an acute housing shortage and some very 
pathetic and substandard housing. An exaggeration? Come take a look. 
Considering that the greatly disputed 1970 census showed a decline in 
population in western Kansas, one wonders where 'those long g^one^^ people 
ight hdve lived. Perhaps they we\e^jLB>ve dwellers. In all fairness 
e should undoubtedly mention that the population is seasonal.' Nevert- 
heless, even in the winteiT months very few vacancies exist -in either 
ow'-income or middle clVss housing, 
ff Both Lakin and Leoti have applied for HUD grants tc^ construct low 
income housing. Garden City has also applied for a HUD grant far housing 
for the elderly. A prop^osal to apply for family low-income housing 
was defeated. There were strong feieling oYi £The part of some that more^ 
low-income housing of a general, nature would' at trac^> undesirables people 
to our fair city. Apparently those "concerned" individuals were not 
aware that "those people" are already here and have no decent place 
to live. Ulysses recT&ived confirmation of a HUD grant a year ago and 
will break grbund f ot^a 40-unit complex in the §pring. Xbfi^- AO units 
will be individual dwellings. These new HUD comp^^jtoes V^IIV und^btedly 
help alleviate part of the problem for those residing on a year-round 
basis in Kansas. 

The housing problem is complex. Existing houses and apartments 
which ar^. available to the migrant and "settled-out migrant" are in 
the fir^fe place too small for a family of three, never mind a family 
of anywh%re from eight members up to twenty or more. Because units 
are small and overcrowded, they take more than normal abuse. Sowe 
families abuse housing. However, contrary to the popular conception, 
far more families caji and do take good^care of housing--particularly 
if they are initially provided with something decent. . ^ 
Lakin and Ulyss.es >have workable housing codes at the present time. 
Lakin 's is superior because it possesses jurisdiction over the county 
as well as the city. It is also rigidly etjforced. The resul-t is that 
Lakin and Kearny County unquestionably have^the best housing in the 
project area. Ulyssed code has recently been revamped, and it is our 
hope chat in the coming moiiths it will be avidly enforced. 

Tlie o*ther communities in the. project ar^ea have either no code at all 
of such a flimsy code that it is only slightly better than nbfte*. For 
example, Leoti's code requires \hat each house within the city limits 
be connected to the city .sewer system. Few are. The- sewer regulation 
is the total content of the code. * ^ . ^ 

At this point in the project history, Goodland and Leoti are 
competing for the honor of the worst housing^, with several other 
communities close bel^ind. It is a dubious honor. ^ 
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Four of >t:he VISTA Volunteers assigned to the 
last March hav^ been working on 'self-help projects j 
Marilyn and Neal Bierling conducted a housing si 
get acqua-in^ed, as well as to learn S(39nething aboi 
Ulysses. A few findings follow: 

1) Thirty-nine Qf the eighty-five families 
below the O.E.O, poverty guidelines of $3600.00. 
a gross adjusted .income figure with number of f c 
into consideration. But if the higher cost of li 
were taken into account, many more families wo,yl^ 
the ^poverty guidelines." 

2) Families haVlng a head ofiShousehold 60 
older had an averages; income of $148.00»per montl^ 

3) Families below" the O.E.O. guidelines fo^ 
spending aft average of 540% of their adjusted income for rent and 
utilities. 

EXAMPLE : 

Family of five living in a four room baSeii^nt house. Income 
S300.00 per month. Rent $100.00 per month or /+3% of adjusted income, 
including utilities. 

Family of nine renting a three room hous4 for ^66.00 per month, 
.utilities extra. Total income S400.00 per mq^hth, 13.3?o of income 
spent on housing/ excluding utilities. 

Family of ten paying $54.00 per montU ffar three room apartb^nti^ 
utilities extra. T#t;al income $400.00 'per u/onth, 21% of adjusted ^ 
income spent on housing" excluding utilities. p " 

Family of seven "Vaying $100.00 per month for a house trailer, 
46% of adjusted incom^, excluding utlities. < ^ 

Ciirren^tly both the . Bier lings an5 Bob and Ellen Erick^on in Leoti 
have formed self-help ^housing groups. Their housing experiences and 
experiences as VISTAs are described more fully in the Volunteers in 
Service to America section of the report. 

We would like to explain briefly the mutual self-help housing- 
program. This program is sponsored by the Farmers Home Administration . 
and proven amazingly successful in Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, New^ 
Mexico J Cal^ifomia and many other states. In this program six to 
twelve low-income families pledge to work together to build each 
other *s homes', and thereby save -a considerable amount of money on 
construction costsl . Funds for the land, materials, and a salary for \ 
the construction supervisor are provided by Farmers Home Admi^istratiorfT^,^^ 
The-^^ilies meet together periodically and make decisions regarding 
desi^ of the house, modified features, colot schemes, etc. Interest ^" 
rates ^n the loans vary from 1% to depending on income and the 

size of the family. Houses aire built step -by step, so that no one's « 
house is finished very much sooner than^'any of the others. Not only 
do families save money by building their own homes, but each person 
learns a skill at the same time, which may imprpve his future employ- 
ment opportunities. .The psychological merits of such a project should 
be obvious.^ Not only does a family have the oppoife'tunity to prove tp the 
communtiy that they can do it, but they prove it to themselves as well. 
^^y^x ^ At the present time the Ericksons and the Bierlings have ten 
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families committed to the program. This will he the first mutual 
self-help project in Kansas.* Depending upon Farmers Home Administration 
these homes may become a reality in the spring. (See VISTA section) ' 

We have discussed briefly some of. the programs which may partially 
alleviate the "housing shortage. At this 'point growers seem evdr 
reluctant to c.ommit themselves to new migrant Housing units. This 
is because the grower feels that the day of the migrant -may end any 
time as soon- as mechanization conquers the beet scene. 

It seems that the only, effective cure for substandard housing 
and poor sanitation is a state housing code. Perhaps such an idea 
is a frivolous dream. But such a code is essential 1 
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V NURSING SERVICES ^ \ 

The basic reason fop any success'our project enjoys is the 
splendi'l cooperation we receive fpom^health personnel, agencies, - 
•institutions, and'the ma^y organizations , who assist us in-countless 
ways. This sdrt of coqpefation is the essence of the intricate 
referral system that makes o^r nursing services and all our service 
a re-ality. Explaining the mechanics of. our service is often diffic 
Basically, there is system to all our .services , but because crucial 

■ problems and emergencies °al.ways- take priority, the system is often 
temporarily abandoned. For example, the nurse usually spends three 
days per week in other commun-rties , and almost invariably spends 
Mondays in Ulysses, however, when a whole raft of urgent problems ■ 
develop elsewhere, she may not re£um to Ulysses .for two or possibly 
three weeks. 'At 'other times' she.m^y- spend most-^f her week m Ulyss 
At any rate, we endeavor tof^eep to some kind of» a schedule, but at 
times- our activities are detejnnined solely by priorities. 

The nurse makes routine Visi-ts in each of several communities. 
Many many ' specif ic problems are referred to us by countiy nurses, 
school nurses, doctors, dentists, hospitals, schools, and concerned 

■ individuals 'in all of the Various towns in which we work. Also, 
there i'k the miraculous grapevine whose efficiency and speed is 
strangely enough improving. Mrs. .Sanchez tell*s Mrs. Rios to tell 
Mrs. Rodriquez to tell Connie Xhat By the time the message 
"reaches us we can't always know what fehe- problem is, but we, do know 
where it is. We often have 'V pretty clear-idea , of the sco^ and 
nature of the problem as well. ' , 

" With the beginning of another 'harvest seaso-p, migrant workers 
and their families arrived in May or ealflier. H^me -Visits vfere 
stepped up'; the migrant school program was explained to parents, - 
and infarmation was given on tKe schedul-g*of clinids.^ Also 
immunization records and health prohlems_..jiere checked.'^ Families . ^ 
seemed very anxipus" to cooperate by bringing children's birth 
certificates and. immunization records.^ jp- ' . 

This summer Daylight. Savings- Time did not seem to affect our 
clinics. Our migrant staff assisted with .usual registration of 
' patients. Clinics usually last two Ws or till all patients have 
been seen. A schedule foLlows:^ . , 

• « 

CLINIC SCHEDULE - 1970 , 

Ulysses Monday " 8:00 ?M. 

June 1 » . ' ' 

June 8 Ulvsses Clinio 

June 15 . l5r. Brewer 

, June 22 Dr. Tillotson 

.June 29 , . ^ 

\July 6 * . " •* 

July "2^ ' ^ 

< 

Leotl Tuesday 7:00 P>Mp . 

June 2 

June 16 Wichita County Clinic 

June 23 Dr: Ward 

June' 30 '. ^ 
July 7 ' 

July 14 • ■ • ' 
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Garden City Wednesday 8:00 P.M. 
June 3' 

, =June 10 Eichhom Clinic ' 

'"^ June 17 Dr. Eichhom 

June 24 719 Kansas Plaza > 
July 1 

• July 8 • ; ^ 

Johnson Thursday 7:30 P.M. 

June h ^ ' 

June 18 Stanton County Clinic 

^ July 2 Dr. Dailey 

July 16 ^ . . 

Sublette Thursday 8:00 P.M. 

^ June 25 

4Xuly 9 Thiemann Clinic' 

\|^i|3^y 23 Dr. Thiemann 

We were fortunate tl^^'s summer in having a 3rd year student nurse 
and a 1st year medical stuae,nt from Kansas Medical Center assisting 
at the clinic^ as well as in the various screenings at thl schools, 
making home visits, etc. 

Dr. Dickerson moved from Kearny County the first part of June, 
leaving this county without a doctor. Migrant families were referred 
to doctors and clinics in Garden City and "Ulysses. Referrals thus 
far from the project area to the Texas State Health pepartment on 
patients needing follow up care, totaled 36 as follows: 

Holcomb - Garden City...: / 8 

Ulysses V • • ' 

Johnson ^.^ ^ ^\ 

^ Leoti 2 % 

Sublette ^ \ 

Goodland ' iT-^i ^ 5 . 

Sharon Springs . i ^ ^ 3 

' Lakin • • • ^ 

Family planning services were ably conducted by Paula Leaser, 
area family plannin'g nurse, at migrairt family 'clinics inUlysses, 
Garden City, and Leoti. These services included education f^lms 
and discussion, those who desired a method received a Papist, 
were examined by the doctor, ^and received a prescription for the 
method of their choice. 
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Diabetes screening by the ComlJistix method at migrant clinics 
was provided for 278 adults . Two diabetics were hpspitalized, stabilized, 
and referred to .the Texas State Department of Health for follow-up. 
Services provided in each area follow': '.j- 



ULYSSES — GRANT COUNTY 

» 

Our clinic attendance in Ulysses increased this summer mainly 
because the migrant population was greater, and families at the camp 
made a special eff^^tC'to attend. There were 218 persons examined at 
Ulysses clinics. Total of 64 physicals were given with these findings. 

1 Heart murmur under treatment 

6 Ear washing^ for wax * . 

I Case of dermititis of the right thigh 

^ Alopecia 

il Obesity 

;^1 Cyst removed ^cm in size located behind right ear. 

A total of 96 TB skin tests were completed at clinics and the 
mig^rant school. One family was referred to Dodge City Regional Chest 
Clinic for X-ray's and a referral was sent in to the Texas Department 
of Health for follow-up. Physicals were completed on all children 
attending the Title I program and financed by Title I funds. 

VISION TESTS , 97 

i . < .... 

Referred 6 

Glasses Prescribed...* ; 6 

(Provided by Title I funds) 

HEARING TESTS . . 1 . 75 

' 'Referrals^ ; *. 0 

IMMUNIZATIONS. T 116 

At clinics and county office. 

Hgb SCREENING ^ ^ 64 

-Re tested by M.D. and placed on Iro,n 11 | 

Through the full cooperation of Grant County physicians, county 
nurse Jerry Menzie, migrant school staff and project staff, long hours 
were spent dealing with health problems and follow-ups for migrant 
families in this area. 

The following is a brief case history of one Grant County family. 
On June 8 a family of four children and their parents were seen at the 
Ulysses Clinic. All family members were suffering from severe cases of 
impetigo, and all .had infected sores over their entire bodies. The 
doctor prescribed medication and phisohex soaks, as well as close 
follow-up by the county-nurse and staff nurse. The baths presented a 
problem because the family lived at the Hilepost Camp w%re ^here is 
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only one outside, unlighted shower shared by ten families as well 
as a significant number of crawling, uninvited guests. The county 
nurse located some large metal wash tubs which partially solved the 
problem. The following week the family returned to the clinic. 
The impetigo was much improved. By a third visit it was nearly gone. 
This family returned to Texas in late June because of .a family 
emergency. Before thfey left, their one year old child and their 
small infant were treated for thrush. A six year old also\had 
extensive dental problems. Partial treatntfent was completed before 
the family's departure. Referrals w^re made on several family , 
members . ' < 

HOLCOMB - GAEbEN "CITY " FINNEY COUNTY 

Six clinics were held this summer at Dr. Eichhom* s^Koi^Hce^:-^^ 
total of ninety-e^ patients were seen. Additionally, eight^^two"- 
physicals wer,e givea^ to migrant school .and day care children- by Dr. 
Eichhom. ' In genei&L, the health of the ^Jbhildren s^eemed much b'ertter 
than in pist years.' A total of twenty-six Tuberculin Skin Te^tM were 
given at the Day Care Center and no referrals were made. 

H^ b S^l^mNG 66 ^ 

Retested and placid on Iron 18 

VISION TESTS . ...... I 

Referred • ^ / 

/ • < 

Glasses Prescribed .^f ••••v ^ 

HEARING TESTS 62 

Referrals ^ 

URINE SCREENING 85 

R^errals ^/ 

The Holcomb Day Care Center had a, total /enrollment of nineteen 
children. Hours were from 8:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. This helped the 
working mothers. The day care center was WeH organizedand well 
staffed. .Immunizations, tuberculin gkin t/ests,' and phWi^als were 
kept on file, and balanced nutritious meais were serve^v^ 

^ ' Also, we screened 85, children at the school with the combistix 
tests for PH, glucose an4 protein in urine. All results were 
negative. ^ 

SUBLETTE HASKELL COUNTY 

this area had' a smaller number of migrant workers than surrounding 
counties. This summer quite ^a few of them left the area early. 
Families were found living in the nearby towns of Copeland, Satanta and 
Ryus. , 

/ 
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1 Our clinic attendance was low because of a combination of 
circumstances. The night of the fifst clinic Drl Thiemann was 
taken ill, and our clinic yas cancelled. The evening oJE the second 
clinic, a woman with severe/ dog bites and a male victim of an auto 
accident kept Dr. Thiemann! in the emergency room till nearly midnight. 
Clipic patients were given the option of either waiting or returning 
the next day. Many waited. A number of migrant families from * 
Haskell County also attended the' Ulysses clinics. s 

'A total of 43 physicals were given at the Sublette Grade School ^ 
by Dr. Thiemann. ' . . 

FINDINGS: ^ 



Aortic systolic heart murmurs^ - referred.^ 2 

Otitis Media, Rx given 3 

Hives - Rx given / 2 

Perforated ear drum 3 

Nasal allergy ; >^ 1 

Ear washings for wax . . . .^..^<<\ 3 

Mr. ''White, Migrant School Dipfector, and Robert GutierresUi^ad 
quite a busy summew helping withmealth problems that needed 
attention at sch<^o^and assistiiw with screening, and transportation 
for the chiHreA."" *^ Their assist^nqe was invaluable. 

VISION TESTS -.^v./H 31 

Referred for retest \. 1 

HEARING TESTS .j. 36 

0 

37 



^ Referred. 
• Hgb TESTS 





Retested and* placed on Iton suppleipent 6 



ERCULIN SKIN TESTS ; . > ' 30 



ferrals. 



- The community of Johnson and the people of the eounty are 
interested and willing to help the migrant families who arrive 
each season. The citiz^ens support^ the Johnson Day Care Center, 
which is very helpful to migrant working mothers with pre^^ school 
children. The care at the center is excellent. The Day Care 
Center opened June 8, 1970. Hours were ftom 7:00 A.M. to 5 P.M.' 
The stafFTJ^d- volunteer helpers from the community i . - 

The Cerfter was well organized and staffed by Sister Kathleen 
Kelly, Sister Rose Ann Wolke, Mary tena, Dordthy Broinier, and a 
number of comiiiunity volunteers. ^ 
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Nineteen children and the staff members received tuberculin skin tests, 
physical examinations, and immunizations at the migrant health clinics. 
We had four clinics held at Dr. Dailey's office. A total^ eighty- 
nine patients were. seen. . A total of eighty-eight immunizatlxgas were 
given to children at the clinics. - . 

Case history for Stanton County: A 46 year old female was examined 
at the clinic. The patient had previously had an umbilical hernia 
repaired. At this time she complained of abdominal pain and a lump 
could be felt With pressure on the left side when the patient was in a 
-standing position. The patient appeared nervous and was menopausal. 
Medication was prescribed. The doctor asked the project nurse to* 
arrange for an appointment with Doctor Wiley in Garden City for con- 
sultation and examination of the^pacient. 

Dr. Wiley examined the patient at Bob Wilspn Memorial emergency 
room on July 24. Surgery was stheduledjf or August 21 at Stanton County 
Hospital. A daughter* age 4, had, also b^n examined and scheduled for 
surgery for a small umbilical hernia which was done on July 14 at 
Stanton County Hospital by Dr. D^iley. The husband was working part - 
time, and had no hospitalization li^^surance to pay the hospital. 
Project hospitalization, funds were used to help this family. 

Several fol|:owrup visits have since been made to the family. 
Recovery of both patients has been ej^cellent. 

1 A young wi^e^ (age 15) and her husband (age 41) had arrived 
from Texas and had^bean here a week when she contacted the migrant 
project. Her husband ^l/as working three hours a day hauling beets. 
She was eight months pregnant .and had never been examined by a 
physican. Xhe couple was living with 12 other relatives in a house^ 
in Holcomb. Three weeks prior to admission to the hospital the 
patient fell and was admitted to the emergency room for treatment. 

^ On October 1 the patient was admitted to the hospital and a 
second physican was consulted on the case. As a child the patient 
'^ad received extensive bums on the lower part of her body leaving 
sc^r tissue. Due to this problem she deliverd by Caesarean section 
at. 35 weeks, a normal living'male infant weighing 6 lbs, 10 ot. 

On October 12, the project nurse was notified by hospital of 
a second admission of the infant who was^ hospitalized over night 
with an infected cord. The project nurse visited with the mother 
the following day. The mother appeared shy and afraid, and did 
not seem willing to talk. She appears much younger than her given 

age. ^ 

The sister-in-law ancvered all questions for the mother, and 
had taken over the care of the Infant. She was' giving the infant 
a bath at this time. I observed the infant and his cry seemed 
weak, the cord was off and it looked healed, with no drainage. 

I stressed to the mother that it was very important to take 
the infant in for a weekly check, and she agreed to do so. I told 
her I would return to help her with the infantas care when she felt 
better, and I would return in one week. ; 

I visited with the mother after learning of the death of the 
infant, ^e mother state^ that they had ,taHen the infant in- to be 
examined by the doctor, and had stopped ^at .the laundry to wash 
before going home. It was cold, but the infant was wrapped up well 
with blankets. One hour after leaving the laundry and arriving 
home, the infant began crying very sharply as if in pain. The doctor 
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was called and notified of the infant's condition. The doctor 
instructed the mother to take the infant to the emergency room. 
The infant had begun to gasp when they arrived at the hospital. 
He was placed under oxygen, but shortly after admission the infant 
expired. Cause of death was diagnosed as laryngotracheo bronchitis. 
The project nurse has urged trhe mother to have a post parttim 
• check. Family planning was also discussed. 

LEQTI ■ WLCHITA COUNTY 

Thete were six clini<^5 held at Doctor Ward's office in Leoti. A 
total of 92 patients were seen at the clinics. 

Health services offered as follows: 

Hgb SCREENING 84 

, Retested and placed on iron 26 

HEARING SCREENING 79 

Referred... 0 

^ VISION SCREENING . ^ 92 

Ref er;^ed 9 

Corr^tive lenses 6 

No lenses required 3 . 

IB SKIN TESTS ^ 60 

Referred ^ 

Immunizations at clinics and school..! Total 307 

Physical examinations were given by Willar^' Werner, M.D., with 
twenty-one referred. Referrals were made to the family clinics for 
tonsillitis and undescended testicle. 

Wichita County does not have a county nurse. Kathy Lane is 
employed as school nurse and assumes many functions that \^ould 
ordinarily be performed l?y a county nurse. Kathy also is employed 
afe nurse for the migrant school. She is a pleasure to know. Her 
^^•^-^ommitment to her work and her community are truly admirable. 
Kathy ^s comments about the summer follow: 

"Each year brings new faces and subsequent new problems and 
chalJLenges. It is always reassuring to see some old faces also. 
Improvements are made each year in areas that at one time were not 
adequate. Better organization means faster and better follow-up 
on most medical problems. More students are tested early in the 
summer before they leave our school for another area. The Migrant 
Transfer Record will eventually help ua greatly, but in Kansas at 
the present it is not being used to its full advantage. 
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* I feel at Ipng last migrant children are beginning to reap the 
rewards of summer sessions in Kansas. I see progress each year* 
In my community a great help has been our VISTA Volunteers. Their 
accomplishments have been tremendous, and I see evidence. pf attitudes 
perhaps changing a little due to their presence and persistence. 
Much more needs to be done in the field of migrant education and 
health, but we have made a start**. 

LAKIN T KEARNY COUNTY 

Mrs. Claire Fawcett is the Keamy County Public Health Nurse. 
She also provides services at the Day Care Remedial jSchool Center 
each summer. Her -report follows:* ^ 

Migrant home visits were started «on May 25, 1970,, and a total 
of twenty-four families were visited.' During the visit, 'the health 
program was discussed and health problems in "the family, were noted. 
Most homes were clean and parents were anxious to discuss immunizations 
and have the children participate in our program. Most^ families now 
carry record^ of immunizations. 

Our overall healtli program started June 2nd when Dr* Diclceifson 
did physicals on ninety students'. On the whole, very few medical 
problems were evident. One student with a grade II functional 
murmur was found, several with cerumen in both ears, but generally 
^jall students were in good health. t 

Upon doing hemoglobins about 60% were noted to have iron 
deficiency anemia. These students were started on\hematinic 
therapy receiving Rubraton daily. Other students received vitamins 
daily as a few were underweight. 

Vision screening was done using a Snellen chart along with a 
Titraus machine. Nine students were referred and five were fitted 
with corrective lenses. 

Hearing' screening using a Maico Audiometer checked all school 
age students along with five and six year olds in day care. Only 
one student observed had a hearing loss, and the loss was probably 
due to ^n otitis media externa chat had been treated the previous 
week. 

Dental check on all students was done the first week of school 
by Dr. Mankin of the Kansas State Department of Health. A total 
of seventy- five students were checked. 56% of those checked were 
found to be in good condition. The remaining 44% were treated by 
Dr. Jon Wheat of Lakin, and most dental work was completed before 
the termination of the program. 

Immunizations including D.P.T., D.T.,^ Polio, Rubella, Measles, 
* and T.B. testing were done. * * % 

During the six week period many minor injuries were sustained 
and first aid administered. Six students complained of ear infections 
and were treated with Ilosone and Furacin drops. ' 

One case of cervical adenitis was observed and this child was 
also started on chemotherapy. One ffflai>^^as treated*for pinworms 
under the direction of Dr. Brewer of Ulysses. 

Heme visits to families were made periodically. Several 
medical problems were referred to clinits. One 50 year old female 
was diagnosed as Typhoid and was hospitalized and treated. Her ' 
entire family along with contacts received typhoid vaccine and 
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the case was referred to her homebase at Lovington, New Mexico, 
Water sample from their private well was analyzed ^and did not 
conform to standards. 

The health program included daily showers ahd shampoos. Each 
student had his own health kit including wash clc\h, soap, 
toothbrush, toothpaste, and comb. Many health films were used and 
the areas covered were nutrition, safety, body functions, and dental 
health. All films were followed by discussion. 

On the whole, the program was very successful and helpful both 
to families and students participating.* 

Janie Perez, home visitor, was most valuable to the program 
and did outstanding work. 

IMMUNIZATION REPORT 

%' Receiving Immunizations -i- Receiving Immunizations 

Previously During Summer Program 

D.P.T. 85.5 14.5 % 

D.T. 84.0 1 16.0 % 

Polio 79.7 % 20.0 % 

Rubeola 48.0 % 52.0 % 

Smallpox 46.0 % 0 \ 

Rubella 41.0 % 59.0 % 
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VI MEDICAL AND t)ENTAL SERVICES 

During the peak season of June and July a total of 25 family 
clinics were held. Nine clinics were also held for the specific 
purJpse of examining children attending the Title I Day Care 
Remedial School Programs. In total 1212 patj.ents were seen at 
cl-inics. Family clinics were held in Finney, Grant, Haskell, 
Stanton' and Wichita Counties. Patientis were seeti on a fee for 
service basis in all counties. The project paid for 1144 office 

calls on;this basis; ' i ' 

Clinic attendance was much impro\*d fpr the most part. Several 
clinics in Ulysses had an attendance X more than 50. Leoti clinics 
were also relatively well attended. Clinics have in the past never 
been held in Leoti as the doctor in that community had made it more 
than obvious that he did not wish to have the clinics in his office 
nor did he wish to be the participating physician. Consequently, 
migrant health clinics have always been held in Scott City or Tribune. 
The distance tt> both of these communities is over 20 miles. With 
families returning late from the fields and transportation problems, 
clinic attendance was ver>^ low in 1968 and 1969. In fact, -a number 
of clinics were cancelled because of lack of attendance. This year 
a new doctor took over the practice of his retired predecessor. 
Dr. Ward seemed quite willing to participate in the clinics. The 
Uoti location was definitely ^ factor in higher clinic attendance 
this year. 

Another factor affecting an increased clinic attendance was a 
slight increase in the migrant population. Probably a much more 
'significant factor, however, was the superior rapport established 
with each family by the project nurse. The increased mobility of 
the staff created by having three extra summer staff members, all 
well versed in the field of health ;ja?5d techniques involved in home 
visits, was also a definite plus factor. The VISTA volunteers also 
did a fine job of "reminding" families *^bout the clinics. With a 
well seasoned staff and experienced svssnev personnel our summer 
went relatively smoothly. I-ronicaliy,* our biggest snag was "back 
at the fort". The proiect clerk- typist was stricken with an- 
appendicitis on the 31st of M^. Her appendix ruptured before she 
ever got to the hospital, and ^her recovery was slow. C6nsequently , 
we had no secretary to answer the phone, no one to do the typing, 
etc, etc. June is our busiest month, and Neva couldn* t l>ave been 
sick at a worse time. We managed to have someone in the office • ^ 
mornings, but most afternoons we had no choice but to close the 
office. 

Somehow we always survive through the summer despite the 
fact that every staff member feels that he Will die of exhaustion, 
starvation, or both, before the summer ends. f 

'A number of patients were referred to^specialists during the 
year. Two of these had suffered ^reat hearing losses and were 
examined in Salina., One of the patients was a nine-year-old from 
I^oti. This girl's problem had not become apparent until she 
entered the class of a teacher who had a very high pitched voice. 
The child's school work took a plunge down hill. Sqhool nurse, 
Kathy Lane, tested the girl and found her problem to be in the 
high freqtiency range. Dr» Monte Allen confirmed this finding and 
suggested that since her hearing loss was borderline, that a change 
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in her class seating plan might partially solve the problem. He sug- 
gested that if her school performance did not improve, consideration 
might be given to a hearing aid. The seating change seems to have done 
the trick. The child's class work has showed a great improvement. Dr. 
Allen felt that her ear damage was congenital and had not been apparent 
before because most of her teachers and family members had relatively 
low-pitched voices. Ironically, the child was not aware that she had 
any hearing problem. 

The second hearing referral was also a borderline case where per- 
manent damage was diagnosed. Because the hearing loss was borderline 
and involved only one ear, a hearing aid was not prescribed. 

Four patients were also referred to an opth^logist. Two patients 
had pterygiae. Surgery was not indicated at this time. Both patients 
are to be re-checked ia a year. The third case involved a minor injury 
with no serious consequences. ^ 

The fourth referral involved a detachedS^retina in a nine year old 
from Leoti. This problem was first found in the routine vision screening 
during the summer. Her left eye apparently ^had vision loss of approxi- 
mately {80%. * She was subsequently referred to a optometrist, an optho- 
mologi^'t and' to the Eye Clinic at Kansas University Medical Center. Both 
optholomologists in Liberal, Dr. Jess Koons, and Dr. Samuel Jones and 
his associates at the Medical Center diagnosed her condition as a nearly 
complete retina separaCion probably of congenital origin. All those who 
examined this child felt\that chances of surgery correcting the condition 
were practically nil. 

Immunization services and services largely provided by a nurse are de 
scribed under Nursing Services. 

Dental surveys were conducted at each Title I program location during 
the first two weeks of June. Dr. James Mankin, Chief of the Dental 
Health Section of the Kansas State Department of Health, conducted the 
surveys in Sharon Springs, Lakin, Holcomb and Sublette. The surveys in 
other locations were conducted as follows: Leoti, Dr. Charles Purma; 
Good land ;^'1)r. J.W. Beynon; St. Francis, Dr. Tim Poling; Ulysses, Dr. Jon* 
Wheat. 

A summary of the dental survey conducted by Dr. Mankin is reproduced 
below. Results of the surv^s conducted in other consnunities could not 
be -compiled with Dr. Mankinds survey because missing and filled teeth 
were not recorded on some of^ the other surveys. 

The purpose of the survey was to determine the number of children re- 
quiring treatment and the dental caries experience of migrant children. 

The criteria used for determining the dental caries experience was 
the usual classification of DMF (decayed, missing, filled) for permanent 
teeth and DEF (decayed, extracted, filled) for*deciduous teeth. 69% of 
the children examined in Dr. M:ankin's survey required no dental treat- 
ment. Of the children examined in Goodland, Leoti, St. Francis and 
Ulysses 47.5% requited no dental treatment. 

It should be noted that most children come from very high fluoride 
areas in Texas. Water supplies in Western Kansas contain ideal fluoride 
levels. Thus the percent of children requiring treatment is much lower 
th^n one might expect to find in a non-fluoride area. 

Dentists who participated in the dental program by holding clinics 
were: Dr. Jon Wheats Lakin; Dr. Lewis Palmer, Ulyssas & Johnson; Dr. Ted 
Maple, Ulysses; Dr. Charl'es Purma, Leoti; Dr. J.L. Beynon; Dx. N.F. 
Hirsch; Dr. J.W.' Burcham, ' all of Goodland. * . 
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Sharon Springs children were treated in Goodland. Dr. Wheat com- 
pleted work on 125 children from six communities. His new nitrous ^ 
oxide unit was a definite asset to the program,. 

The schools in Sublette, Sharon Springs, Gdodland, Leoti and Lakin 
provided transportation to the dentist dffices. Children from other 
communities were transported by the migrant staff. Considerable staff 
time is spent in informing families of when their children will be 
having late appointments and the approximate time that they can &e ex- ^ 
pected home. In each case after a visit, we endeavor to explain what 
was done and why, as well as any follow-up treatment that will be 
necessary. , 

The charts which follow, summarize the dental treatment completed 
on children. A number of late arrj^yals that had not been screened at 
-the Holcomb and Sublette schools w^re checked in a.dfentist's office. 
Also, a number of children were completed irt the spring before the 
summer screening and are incflided in the summary. . • 

In all 279 children were completeji, 20 partially completed and 24 . 
not started. The children not started left the area very soon after 
being ^Screened. Only eleven children were screened at Johnson. Five/ 
c^f these needed work. Twelve other children were later founH who 
needed dental work* and were referred to Dr. Palmer. 

In addition to the children, 15 adults were treat-ed on an emergency 
basis. These 15 individuals had 28 extractions and 32 amalgam* fillings. 
In total the project paid fpr 804 fillings, 168 extractions, 6l crowns. 
Average cost per patient was $24.27; 

Two children required the services of dental specialists. They were 
flown from Garden City to Hutchinson for consultation and treatment. The 
children were accompanied; by a dentist, a registered nurse, and the pro- 
ject coordinator. Transportation was_financed by Di;. Jon Whe.at. 

A Ulysses boy showed extensive pathology near the apices of the 
four maxillary incisors. There was history of trauma and the centrals 
were non-vital. , A flap operation was performed by Dr. Thompson, an oral, 
surgeon. The areas of pathology were curretted, ' a retrograde done on 
one central and apioectomy on the other central. Recovery was rapid^ and 
uneventful. '\ * ' . , 

Another child from Ulysses, a seven-year-old girl, was taken %o Dr. 
Roch, periodontist, for consultation. She showed evidence of ging^aosis 
and extensive loss of alveolar bone Ground the deciduous teeth. . A ten- 
tative diagnosis of juvenile periodoutosis was made. All systemic 
factors were ruled out by Dr. Brewer. Patient left the area before local 
therapy could be rendered. This , was unfortunate as the case is extremely 
rare, and the condition extremely serious. , 

Plans for the future include the possible use of a mobile dental van 
equipped with two complete operatories and an ^c^-ray facility. We hope to 
staff the van with a senior dental student and a senior dental hygiene 
student on loan from the University of Missouri at Kansas City, or the 
University of Nebraska. Area dentists would be on hand one day per week 
to sujDervise the operation. This\ would free the staff o£ the mileage 
and time required to transport the children to local offices. ^We also 
feel more adults could be served via evening clinics. 

A product of interest and .def initetappreciation which, we hope to apply 
next year is the epoxylite fissure sealant. By effectively sealing the 
pits and fissures in the occlusal surface of teeth where decay begins 
initially, a substantial decrease in the number of i)ew cavities cap be ac- 
complished. It is hoped that by instituting the epoxylite treatment to- 
gether with routine fluoride application, prophylaxis, and education, we 
can be^in to have prevention rather than restoration and ^extraction. 

(J.03« • . . 
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VII HOSPITAL SERVICES 

Hospital services were first offered by the project in 
July 1367 when HEW Migrant Health Funds became available for 
this' purpose. The amount of money the project pays is computed 
by multiplying the Medicare percentage of the hospital by the Medicaid 
percentage in Kansas. Currently the Medicare percentage of all 
participating hospitals is 100%.'.' "The Medicaid percentage is 
predetermined at the national level for each state. The Medicaid 
percentage in Kansas is 6l%, which is relatively high among the. ^ 
states on the list. The project, therefore, pays b]% of hospital 
charges. In-patient physician fees are paid on 'a 100% ''^^ ' 3\ 
The project has agreements wifh 18 area hospitals. "^^F ] 
newest hospital to be added to the list rs St. Joseph of thW/^lains 
ip Cheyenne Wells, Colorado, just over the Kansas-Colorado border, 
Cheyenne Wells is located in- close proximity to Sharon Springs, 
and Weskin, which do not have hospitals, and it is more accessible 
than other Kansas hospitals that require a longer trip to obtain 
service. 

Since the last project report -(December 1969) the project 
'has paid for a total of 117 hospitalizations. Total cost to the 
project was $ 2k,60^.^3. Total number of bospiLal days was ^499. , 
The average hospital stay was kh days. The average cost per 
patient for both in-patient physician fees and hospital charges was 

$ 210.29. ' ' J r 

Term deliveries and expenses for the newborn accounted for th§ 
majority of our hospitalizations. Several serious episodes resulted, 
1'' , with a resulting cost to the project of over $ 1000.00. 
if It has been mentioned that, the project r&n out of funds'by May, 

despite transfers of every available dollar from every available 
source Consequently, there viere a number "of hospitalizations that 
could not be paid by the project'.. One of these involved a man who 
was shot while intervening ip, .an^argument , sustaining critical 
injidr.ies that neces-s i tated a ho&pi tal stay of 38 days. His total 
expenses for the first 30 days were $ 6,306.3O. The Health Department 
has presented a claim- to the Joint Committee on Claims of the Kansas 
Legislature reques t i ng . that this bi.ll be paid. At the t rme the 
patient was admitted to- 'the hospital, we had.no idea .that this 
episode would be "so- cos t 1 y , and thought the project would have 
adequate funds. The 'hospital adffiini strator and surgeon have 
expressed disenchantment with the project because this account has 
-not yet been paid. The same^admin'i stfator is also d i spl eased, that 
the project does not pay lOO^^f Jiobpi tal charges. . 

We must follow our Federal 6,uidelines, whatever each individual 
staff member would 1 i l<e to dd personal 1 y . In thej^inal analysis, 
there is only so much money, a|nd i t \can only be stretched so far. . 

, Our current budget for hdsp i ta 1 i zat ion represents a large 
-increase over past yea-rs . We are hopeful that this ambun-twill be 
sufficient' for the year, however, we, must note that at this 
point in our fiscal year, which runs from July 1 to June 30, we 
have spent half of the funds allotted for this category. -With a 
larg.er number of migrants and increased medical costs, 1 1„ is 
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impossible to project costs. 

Our hospitalization plan has helped to meet a desperate n^ed. 
Migrant families, needless to say, rarely can afford conventional 
medical insurance. The Great Western Sugar Company provides».a 
<5phospital insurance plan which covers accidental injuries for fami 1 
'who are contracted by the comp'any. Families who "drift in" are 
not CQvered'i This insurance obviously does not cover deliveries 
and e><penses for the n^y/born. Approximately twenty-five migrant 
hospi t^al izat ions -were paid by county welfare offices during, the past 
year. Three of these'*were extremely expensive episodes and invol'ved 
hospital stays up to one year. Many migrants who wouTd easily \ 
qualify for nodical assistance to needy, available through welfare, 
programs on the basis of income alone,' do not, because the worth = 
of their car or truck exceeds present welfare guidelines of 
eligibility. A migrant who'has a vehicle worth less than $ 750.00 
generally won't stay in the migrant business very long*. A ^ 
family simply must have a dependable car or pjck-up to be able to • 
get where they need to go. • ' - \ 

The project also had good cooperation from Colorado Migrant 
Health in paying hospital expenses for Coloradd* families hospital- 
ized in Johnson Kansas, just a few miles from Walsh, 'Colorado. 
Since Colorado has no funds for hospital care, but does h^ve money 
for in-patient physician fee^, Colt)rado paid doctor fees, and our , 
project paid to the hn<^pital for two patients hospitalized 
in Johnson. 

At least one hospital is unhappy^with the payment record 
of families in handling the remaining 39^ of hosp^ital charges. 
Many families do pay the remainder, but some may pay only a portion 
of the amount due, and some* pay nothing at allj. ^ 

We would suggest, however, that the payment record of migrant^ 
families is substantial ly^better than that of mbst other low 
income families. We would also suspect that .ttfany unpaid hosp^ital 
accounts presently on hospital books do not b^ong to low-income- 
families at all. This observa..t ion is based on the experienced, , 
of physicians and dentists in the. area, who indicate thgt tHe 
majority of th^^r unpai^ accounts belong to ^iddl» c-a^-^* fdf^liies' 
who can afford* to pay, but do not wish to. We would also suggest ^ 
that if our program were not available, unpaid accounts at-'area 
hospitals would.be much greater th^n at present. ^' 
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VIII NORTHWEST COUNTIES REPORT 



NURSING SERVICE 

By Flcriene Whisnant, R.N. 



Home visits were accelerated in the first part of May. The . 
families started arriving the last, of May. The pace of arrivals 
increased and c^intinued thru August. We visited 311 families (I 
know we missed a number). .Many families were visited more than 
once^ Follow-up visits were made when^ medical or dental problems 
occurred. 'A totat of 689 home visits were made. During^ these / 
visits the migrant health program, such, as immunizations (348 were^ 
given), physicals for school children (345 given), dental, vision 
and hearing checks. Parents signed permits enabling us to do the ^ 
above, We also explained the Titte I Day -Care Centers, family planning 
and our Supplemental Food Program. Housing was checked during these 
visits. Vitamins were supplied to most families, ' , ^ ^ 

The Summer Migrant Schools and Day Care Center began in June 
and the Goodland staff spent many hours assisting or doing screening 
and testing. Dental clinics were done in Wallace Coun^by Pr. Mankin, 
K.S,D.H.i in Sherman County by Dr. J.^L. Beynon, and iSghey^ne 
County by Dr. Tim Poling'. Physicals on school chij-drei^^re done by. 
Dr. John Chung and staff of Wallace County, Dr. W. W. SmiLey of Sherman 
County and Dr. Lucille Stephenson of Cheyenne County (who also did 
the vision and hearing screening). Dr. Stephenson is retired and 
spends much time among the migrant workers and families. The doctprs 
said the children were much healthier this year than past years (some 
families have returned for the past five or six years). 

We moved to our new office the first of AugustI Previously we had 
worked from our homes and stored all the supplies and materials there. 
The new office enables us to serve our peoplfe more adequately. They now 
come to as with all problems, medical, marital, legal, and for assistance 
in filling out forms for jobs and welfare. 

In late August two VISTA Volunteers, Joe Blackford and Dale Himebaugh, 
came to help us out in any way that- they could. They are working on 
establishing al.clothing bank. Their report appears elsewhere in the 
Project Report. 

Much of the work would not have been accomplished, had it not been 
for my co-worker, Tom Woodward. The cooperation of doctors, dentists, 
optometrists, the hospital, the schools in our area have also been a 
help to us. The growers were very cooperative, calling us when families 
arrived. Great Western Sugar Company was very helpful in locating families, 
I believe that we accomplished much more in eve^ry phasfe .of our work this 
year. We have many plans for expanding the coming year. Our office is 
equipped for clinical use, thanks to a doctor who donated furniture. We 
plan to do more o^the line of adult health education, nutrition, and 
family planning. 
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This sunmer^I did the vision and hearing screening in Wallace 
County with the aid of^Tom Woodward, bilingual Health Educator- 
Sanitarian and translator, and John Fleming, Health Aide* John 
lived and worked in Wallace County to assist with medical problems 
that arose in that area. School Nurse, Mrs. Norma Yarger,, R.N. and 
Delores Manzo, bi-lingjial liaison employed by Title I, did vision and 
hearing screening in Sherman County. I did^TB skip testing in the 
three scljools and day care center. We spent much time in the Sherman 
County school day care checking and following up on minor ailments, 
''such as skin irritations and, pediculosis. These were treated in school; 
then the follow up cheeks were done at home. Two cases of epilepsy 
w5re found, referred to the doctor, diagnoSed, and put on medication. 
These ;^ere referred to their home state. Parents were tol^ the importance 
of taking the me^'dication. Two TB suspects or contacts were found. 
These vere x-rayed, placfed on medication, and referred to their home 
state for follow up. One case of malnutrition was also referred. 

Family Clinics were held in our stated The doctors saw all 
who needed medical care in their o^fict^ or the emergency room of the 
hospital. No one was refused medical care. 

Our Supplemental Food Pro-am for this area began in April and 
was welcomed by families that were eligible. Thirty-four families 
* or 96 individuals have received commodities. 

Immunization Clinics have been held monthly since we have moved 
into our office at 105 W. 12th, Goodland. A number of low income 
families plus migrants are taking part in this program. I also 
a*ssisted with 'ft.ube 11a Clinics in Sherman and Wallace Counties. 




CjlHER COMMENTS 

By Tom Woodward 



With several new coxinties having migrants this past year the 
Northwest Kansas Migrant Health Service facilpies have been once 
again dispersed lightly over a rather large area. To- counter-react 
and attend such an area the Northwest Servic^ now has a permanent 
office and the assistance oT 2 VISTA Volunteers: Joe Blackford and 
Dale Himebaugh. These two factors have facilitated preventive health 
care in an enlarged densely populated area. The office in'Goodland 
has made available to its constituents a greater variety of continued 
services: commodity distribution, immunization clinics, a coordinating 
offi ce ^ith the newly formed Migrant Council (composed of concerned 
c!ti2ens--both Anglo and Mexican), plus regular traditional endeavors. 

The office alone has fostered a natural, known, permanent place 
where migrants can personally associate. Formerly, families were often 
reluctant to come to health staff^s homes. Through the office the 
people's needs are easily evaluated and directed to other, corresponding 
agencies' to be aided: i.e. Welfare, Labor, etc., if the need be not on 
health lines. 

The summer program included physical and dental checks, insminiza- 
tions, health education in the three migrant schools via films, talks, 
dis cussions, and hundreds of home visits. The Migrant Coxincil has 
asked for speakers during the winLer monthly sessions, and it is 
hoped educational material can be dispersed to the members via coucil 
meetings before the peak of migrants arrive. 

Housing still remains our uppermost problem: there is a constant 
shortage, and that which is available is 75% unacceptable xinder any 
health standards. Dr. Lyman, Director of the Kansas ^State Department 
of Health has visited the areas and endorses the need for a Kansas 
Housing Code. The Migrant Council has already accepted the housing 
shortage as Being crucial, an^ tentatively a committee will complete 
a study hoping to obtain federal' state funds to r&iedy, at least in 
part, such problems. 

. The VISTA Volunteers have initiated an effort to establish an 
Infant Day Care Center program, and if all goes well, it will be 
functioning when the peak of the migrants arrive. This service 
will be continuous including Mexican and Anglo workers, and families 
incorporated to do the work of aids, sitters, etc. In short, VISTAS, 
the Migrant Council, jand the. Northwest Kansas Migrant Health Service, 
are united in coordinating efforts. As a^ combined group we hope to 
incori^brate other service minded organizations into collaboration 
with us. 
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WALUCE COUNTY SERVICES 

By John Fleming < 



The health effort in Wallace County this year showed the 
benefits of close cooperation between social' service agencies in 
the san^ conxnunity. The Migrant H ealth Project, the Title I 
Migrant Reiaedial Day Care Program, the Title I regular Summer 
Schodl, the Wallace County Welfare Office, and the office of Dr, 
Joljn Chung, the local physician and health officer, worked closely 
together •{..sharing responsibilities for delivering the available 
services to meet some of the needs of the migrant families. 

During the sunzaer season the health project in Wallace County 
took several directions: 

1) Care of children at the Title I Migrant School on a daily 
basis: Any illnesses that were noticed by the teachers 
were checked, and a decision was made about sending the 
child to the doctor's office. Funds for these visits were 
in the school budget. This daily care was available to all 
children in the school for the eight-week program. The school 
day ran from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. The project paid for physician 
tine for school physicals and dental screening and follow-up 
treatment for all children. The project public health nurse 
Floriene Whisnant, checked vision and hearing, performed TB 
screening and Rubella iaaonizations . -Medicine against pin- 
worms was also administered. , All children requiring further 
care were provided with it at no cost to the family. Funds 
caiae from the school bxidget and the doctor's generosity. 

2) . Evening hoxise- to -house visits with migrant families: After 

an initialy^isit for censxis and history taking the visits 
were continued on a rotighly once a week basis, and an 
individual visit lasted anywhere from ten minutes to an hour. 
Any health problems of the adults or children not in school 
were handled with advice and sizzle remedies, or if judged * 
serious, were tef erred to the doctor. In some cases late 
evening case *conf er^nces with the doctor's staff by^telephone 
helped improve tb^ accuracy of the advice given. One of the 
most important aspects of the* evening home visits was that 
• the parents could be told of the medical treatment that their 
children were receiving during school hours; without these 
visits parents would not know for sure if their children had' 
seen a doctor, how serious the case was, or whether or not 
their, child was taking medicine. All of these are most 
important to. the parent. 

3) Distribution of HSDA Commodities to the families with medical 

pr financial need: During the months of June and July about 3/4 
of a ton of food was given in the county to the migrant families 

4) No work in trying to improve housing standards or sanitation 
was possible in the absence of any local or state standards or 
legislation. The housing in Wallace County was generally 
better in quality than the average found in other counties 
with algrant housing in Kansas, but still in many cases it was 
bad enough to be an active health danger to the* occupants. In 
some cases this was the fault of the grower, or landlord. In 



others the migrant tenants did not maintain the house, but 
whatever the combination of factors involved, without legal 
standards no action could be taken other than persuasion to 
eliminate conditions of over-crowding, lack of basic sanita- 
tion, or contamination, where they did occur. It should be ^ 
noted that with the tremendous increase in the number of 
migrants coming to Wallace County in the last few years, the 
strain on available housing is acute... and frequently there is 
no choice for either migrant or grower but to use what is 
available. 

The general healtfh picture this aummep was much improved over 
last year. A full„2/3 of the school physicals were on healthy 
children. . .opposed to roughly half the previous year. The most 
connaon infection of those who were ill was a fungal infection of 
the ears; last year pneumonia and lung congestion were most common. 
The number of children requiring dental care was one-half that of 

la^t year. ' ■ ^ 

In spite of this encouraging picture, it may be kept in mind 
that the migrant child suffers where few of bis Anglo contempoi^aries 
do. Five children were under treatment for tuberculosis, two for 
epilepsy, a half doren for anemia and nutritional deficiencies. Out 
of the one 'hundred students in migrant ^hools everyday, hardly a 
day went by in which one or two did not hwe to be taken to the doctor's 
office for infections » colds, or fevers severe enough to warrant the 
visit. What other school would find in routine physicals of 100 
childreft, 38 who need further medical, dental, or other treatment? 



\ 




E SUPPIflffiMTAL FOCP PROCTAM 

Our supplemental food program has been in operation in our 
project area since September 1969. .The basic philosophy of this 
program which utilizes USDA donated foods is to provide a high ^ 
protein supplement to the diets of those low income individuals 
within particularly vulnerable categories, that is infants and' 
children xmder six years of age and prenatal and postpartrm women. 

Conniadities are distributed monthly on an appointed day from 
local storage areas in Garden City, Johnson, Ulysses, and Leoti. 
Conmodities from the Garden City storage are delivered to eligible 
families in Scott City, Sublette, and Copeland. Families living in 
Holcomb and Deerfield come to the Garden City office to receive th^ir 
commodities, and families living in Ryus come to the Ulysses storage 
area. Distribution in all of the above areas is taJcen care of by 
the staff of the Garden City office. Commodities are also stored in 
Lakin in the Kearny County Court House and distributed by Claire 
Fawcett, Kearny Coxmty Nxirse, and her assistant Helen Coons. Txevious 
to the opening of the Goodland of f ice, commodities were stored gratis 
in the Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Good laud. Now all commodities are 
stored in the new office.' The project staff distributes commodities 
,to -eligible families in Goodland and the surrounding area. 

Much of the success of the commodity distribution program is due 
to tUe free storage areas provided in Garden City by the Garden City 
Cooperative Equity Exchange, in Johnsdh by ,the United Methodist Church, 
in Ulysses by the Conminity Day Care Center, and in Leoti by St. 
Anthony* s Catholic Church. Now that the Garden City office is settled 
in its nev and more spadioxis location, it is no longer necessary 
to store coimnodities at the Co-op. There is ample storage room at 
the new office to store twelve tons or more. This is the equivalent 
of an entire shipment. 

Althotigh commodities are regularly distributed on only one day 
4>er month in eafh- conmianity, they are' always available for immediate 
distribution on an (emergency basis The eligibility for receiving 
supplemental food comnsodities is based solely otx nutritional need. 
For example, many of our families who receive commodities during 
most of the year do not need this supplement to their diet during ^ 
the summer months of June and July J Basically, this is because 
more family members can work, and this insures a temporary income 
sufficient to purchase adeqxiate food for the family. However, 
at the same time of year many migrants just arriving in^the area 
desperately need 't;he nutritional help that the supplemental food 
program can give them. 

Until July of this year only three counties in our area 
(Kearny, Grant, and Sherman) had donated food programs. None 
^had food stamp programs. As of July first all coxmties except 
Scott, Wichita, and Seward initiated food stamp programs, although 
no foou stamps were actually issued until September. At least one 
of these counties has yet to issue food stamps. The other three 
counties listed above refused to have a foods program. However, 
Wichita County later agreed to initiate a food stamp pro-am. 

The present foodstamp guidelines require a family in many 
cases to be totally'^destitute before they are eligible not just 
. extremely poorv For example, a family of two having an income 
'of $120.00 per month after their rent payment, would not be 
eligible. 



Also, it is difficult for a family to pay for 'their food stamps, 
particularly the first time, and especially when there is frequently 
a lapse of two weeks between- the time the money. is paid and the^time 
the food stamps arrive. Often the amount the family must pay foif 
their stamps is far more than they would normally spend for food. 

However, in spite of these difficulties some of our families, 
who are presently receiving commodities, have recently begim to^ 
participate in the food ^amp program. With the added help of food 
stamps, perhaps some of these families will no longer need the , 
supplemental food commodities. However, there is no restriction 
preventing families from participating in both a welfare administered 
food assistance program and a program of the type we administer. 
.Again, we wish to stress the main criterion is nutritional need which 
must be verified by a doctor or registered nurse. 

During the project year we screened nearly 400 children for 
hemoglobin deficencies. Testing indicated that more than half of 
these were anemic. Referrals to area M.D«'s substantiated the results 
of the screening. Children were subsequently placed on^ iron therapy. 
>lost of these Children participated^ in the supplemental food program. ^ 
We feel the high protein foods were* a very significant factor in the 
rapid improvements indicated in later hemoglobin checks. Undoubtedly 
£he program in general is valuable from both a preventive and 
curative standpoint. 

In October the project receive^d shipments of milk at both the 
Goodland and Garden City sites. Of these shipments over 15,500 lbs. 
were evaporated milk. We discovered very soon that most of the milk 
was clabbored. Checks revealed that it was not spoiled, but only 
lumpy- The milk apparently had ceased to be a liomogenous suspension. 
Since 'that time the. staff has spent many hours turning cases and 
giving instructions to recipients tc shake cans thoroughly before 
opening. In most caies we have been able to assure people that 
th^re is nothing wrofig with the milk. However, a fQV S^ilies remain 
dubious, and we renain concerned that chil|iren coming doxm with 
flu or colds may be diagnosed by their parents as cases oXj'Clabbored 
milkitis'\ ' . * \ 

The only other significant problem concerning the progr^. 
this past year oc^|ed during the summer. A number of items in^uding 
eight cases of ju^Jl^isappeared from the Johnson^ storage area. 
suspect that the culprits were probably teenagers looking for partW^ 
supplies. At any rate, the identity of the culprits remains a mysteW. 
The project coordinator has been requested to pay $72.26 for the lossN^^ 
Under the guidelines of\the program the Authorized Agent,, in this case 
the project coordinator responsible for any avoidable losses. 

Despite a few problems the program has been a s\iccess. During 
the past' year. nearly 36 tons of food has been distributed. We feel 
that the Supplemental Food Program meets a great need and has been 
significant in establishing excellent dietary patterns among families 
participating. In this regard, it seems to be an excellent tool for 
better -nutrition and has definite advantages over other food assistance 
programs . 
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X COMMUNITY ACTION AND SUPPORT 



During the past year there has been very evident growth in 
specific communities and areas. The determined concern and dedicated 
commitment of a few individuals , has proved highly contagious. Now 
we find communities actively involved in seeking solutions for their 
problems, and in fexerting themselves to make these solutions work. 

JOHNSON 

The Concerned Citi2;ens of Stanton Couivty were ^responsible for 
the successful ^operation of the Day Care Center for the summer of 
1970. The center made its servi^cfes available from Jxme 8 to July 31. 
Doors were bperf from 6:00 A;M. ^ 5:00 P.M. A total of 32 children 
attended the center, and the avei?age dally attendance was 17. The 
largest attendance on a single day ^as 22^ 

The well qualified staff c6^i^ted o¥ Sister Kathleen, Sister 
Rose Ann, Mary Pena (bilingual) , *a*d Dorothy Browder (cook). This 
full-time staff received invaluable assistance from 20 adult and 50 
teenage voluifteer workers and hel^eys from Johnson, Big Bow, Manter, 
Roila, and s^ur^ounding areas. ^ • 

t/ixxch of*<xhe success' of the center was due to volui^teer workers 
and voluntary contributions of various "kind^S. For example, most 
of the cookies and snack delicacies were baked and donated by various 
ladies of the are^.-' ^Other items ^ich were donated -are: beds, 
toys, paper, paittte and cray.ons, among others. The Johnson grade 
school facilities were available for all the activities of the center. 
Mrs. Edna Col lingwopd donated her basement apartment for living 
quarters for the Sisters. 'Viola's Laundry took care of all^the ^ 
center's laundry free of charge. The Thrift Shop conducted by the 
Methodist Women's Society of Christian Service donated $450.-00 to 
the center. Other cash donations amounted to $50.00. Another ; 
source of income jwas food reimbtursement by the school lunch section- 
of the State Den^rtment 'of Education at the rate of 55c' per day per 
child. Groceries and supplies were bought at a discount at local 
stores. A fee of 50<? per day- per child was charged. $78.50 was 
collected from the parents. ^ * ■ . 

All in. all, the Johnson Day Care Center is sometfiin^ of whicK 
the conimunity can , be proud. Many individuals and gpups worked very 
hard to provide excellent, loving care for the children of the people 
who worked \n their fields. 

^However, far from being satisfied and complacent, the Concerned 
Citizens of Stanton County are probing other areas of concern, sucl> * 
as a loc4l youth recreation center. They are also recruiting volunteers 
to care for the children of the mpthers who are attending the ^nutrition 
and food preparation classes. With their determination and enthusiasm, 
they can only succeed. . . ^ 

ULYSSES 

Perhaps the biggest step talgan in the direction of summer day 
care in Ulysses was the separate provisions and locations for the 
care of infants and children under three years old, and the care of 
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those three to five years of age. The advantages of enlarging and 
dividing the day care services were innumer^le. Both children 
and adults liked the arrangement. The daily v schedule and both 
individual and group activities could more easily be geared toward 
the age and development *of the child. The friction which often 
erupts between toddlers and slightly older children was almost 
completely absent. 

The Community Day Care Center and the Community Nursery were, in 
operation from June 8 to August 14. The nursery was open from 6:00 A.M. 
until 6:00 P.M. or later' and each day ^Monday through Friday. Because 
the older children attended mgrant School in the mornings, the Day 
Care Center didn't open until noon. However, after the closing of • 
Migrant School, the Day Care Center kept the same hours as the Migrant 
Nursery. 

Over one hundred infants and small children were loved and cared 
for at the Ulysses Centers during their ten-week program. Of these, 
42 were at the nursery and over 60 were at the day care center. The 
averag^ djily attendance at the nursery wasseleven, and the greatest 
number of babies to be cared for in one day ^Ifehteen. 

Full time staff members were: Sister .AntWny /Marie, Sister Paula 
Marie, Mary Sch lech t, Margaret McNieve, Shirley Coff indaf fer, Uipe 
Rodriguez, and Joan Perez. The^e were assisted by five NYC workers 
and twenty other extremely generous volunteer workers. 

The fee charged for child care was $1.00 a day for the first 
child, 50o a day for the second child, and 25o a day for each additional 
child. The fee was computed per family regardless of whether there 
were children ia the' nursery or the center or both. Except for a 
couple of families the people were very good about paying the fees. 
Over $300.00 in fees was paid. 

It WQuld be impossible to attempt to give credit for the 
innumerable donations and gifts of one kind or other which. made 
the Ulysses Day Care Program even better than last year. Overseeing 
the^whole venture were Pearl Dial (Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Day' Care Center) and Karen Yount (Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Board and Part-'time Director of the Summer Program). TWsisters and 
Margaret McNieve worlced as, volunteers. They were supRg^^^by the 
Migrant Fund of Catholic Social Service. The Kansas Reconciliation 
Committee of the Christian Church donated $500.00 toward t:he stmimer 
program. Just as much appreciated was a $25.00 gift made possible 
by a bake sale of interested local women, and a $16.30 gift, resulting • 
from a Kiddi^ Carnival sponsored by Boy Scout Troop 186.^ Also 
the Teen Dance Association v.oted to donate a sizable portion of their ' 
summer profit to the migrant nursery and day care center ♦ 

The staff and volunteers ;were generally interested in -the total 
well-being of each child'. Both physical and emotional needs were 
recognized and met. The emphasis of the summer program was on 
convincing each child that he is an important and beautiful person. 
Each individual from the youngest baby (one week old) to the oldest 
child was respected as an individual and a person. ^ 

Of vital assistance to the staff were Dof^or Don" Tillotson and ' 
Jerry Menzie, county nurse. Both so gracimisly provided their services 
and could be called at any time.^^,^-- 

The community preschool has expanded to include three classes 



this year. Forty-five preschool children (ages three^ to five) participate 
in the benefits of individual, and group experiences and activities. 
These are particularly important and beneficial for the little Americans 
of Mexican descent. The presqhool also functions under the Boar*a of 
Directors of the Day Care^^Center. " 

The Ulysses Concerned Citizens continues to function as a vital 
community organization." It has been incorporated for almost a year 
now. The main areas of endeavor during the past year^have been: adult 
education, tutoring for the children in elementary and high school, 
preschool educatioa, day care during the school year for the preschool 
children of working mothers, day care during the summer for the infants 
and children whose parents work in the fields, driving eduction and 
licensing for Spanish-speaking adults, housing, teen recreation, and 
similar ^community projects. 

jQTHER AREAS 

Recently a preschool has been initiated in Leoti.j Although it 
is only in the beginning stages, it has very great potential. 

Both Goodland and Leoti are '.thinking in terms of a summer 
migrant nursery, and this kind of thinking is most heartening and 
encouraging. ^ ^ 

Another hopeful is the possible establishment of summer infant 
care in Satanta. Some babies „and small children were Qared for in a 
home for a few days this suimner. ' There is a definite need for provision 
for adequate care fox small children in the Satanta a|rea. 

In Garden City the Girl Scout Troop #59 became very interested in 
learning about .migrants and former migrants, and in being of real 
assistance in various areas. They collected a fantastic .amount of 
toys, as well as clothing for infants and small children. Many of the 
toys and educational materials are being utilized in the preschools at 
Ulysses and Leoti. Other materials have been set aside for the 
summer programs in Leoti and Goodland. Also, a large quantity 
clothing for infants and small .children, has 'oe^n donated to the 
Goodland Summer Nursery. The remainder of the \toys and clothing 
have been put to good use in local fairfLlies in the Garden City area. 

In the spring of 1970 the project was contacted by Rev. Walter 
Wei^s of the Catholic Social Service in Great Bend through Rev. B.C. 
Groome in Ulysses. Father Weiss wanted to know if Migrant Health 
Servlceg would ^like , the, assistance of a medical student and a nursitfg 
student dutiipg \the summer. -The project was enthusiastic at the prospect. 
Father Weiss recxnaited Sally Williams (third year nursing student) 
and Bob Maxwell (first year medical student) from K.U. Medical Center. 
Catholic Social Service paid each of them $300.00 a month. The' project 
paid their transportation and traveling expenses, l^eedless 
«Sarfly\nd Bob were a real asset to our summer 
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XI VISTA PROJECT 



March 21 was an average day for most people. In 
Kansas it vas a day between snowstorms. For the project coordinator 
it was a very important day. After 18 ;months of paper work, letters 
of intent, proposals, and inquiries of "what ever happened to them," 
the first four VISTA Volunteers Arrived'. The prpject coordinator 
stood waiting for the Denver-Garden City flight to arrive with dixed 
feelings of "oh, happy day" and "what have I done?" Thus began ^ 
the great adventure when Ellen and Bob.Erlckson and Marilyn and *l^eal • 
Bierling arrived in Garden City. For Michigan and New Jersey residents 
this vast flatland must^have been startling if not frightening. 
I have often thought that Columbus' contemporaries must have 
been bom out here. In this light "the world is flat" theory is no 

mystery at all. ^ • 

After getting the Volunteers to their communities of Leoti and 
Ulysses and giving tliem a chance to catch their *breath, several'days 
f of orientation began. The basic aim of the orientation was- to acquaint 
the Volunteers wit'h the project and expose them to problems and attitude 
of the Mexican-American as viewed both from his vantage point, and that 
of the Anglo community. --^ 

The Bierlings and Ericksons had spent six weeks in VISTA training 
in Colorado plus an additional week in housing training in New Mexico. 
We had asked that the first Volunteers serve in the capacity of housing 
and as planners. • Housing seemed to be our most glaring need. 

In July Hipolita Valenzuela joined the project as VISTA supervisor. 
Pola's salary is paid from a special VISTA supervisory grant. Among, 
other things Pola may be the only employee in history ever to work 
foufe and a half months before receiving her first pay check. Pola 
hasFbeen a tremendous asset in getting our August contingent settled, 
as \^11 as assisting all the* Volunteefs on various problems, locating/ 
resource^, and so on. ^, \ ^ 

In mid- August our second group of Volunteers arrived. During 
the lapse of time between March and August, VISTA training procedures 
had changed. Therefore, -Oie August group had only two weeks training, 
this time in Parkville, Mo., before coming to <;arden City. They then 
were to receive two additional weeks of on-site training here at the 
project site. Amy Condon, a VOLT Technical Corporation Trainer was 
also on site to assist with training. On-site training was a new 
venture for VISTA, VOLT, and the project. Suffice it to say soma 
aspects > of the on site training were valuable while others were 

worthless. v / . t. c u 

Ollie Thomas, a second year VISTA who had served witt-the South- ^ 
east Kansas Community Action Program^nHFor-t-^Scott, joined the project 

in May. v ' u u 

Volunteers arriving in August were Jb€i Blackford, Dale Himebaugh, 
Mary McDonald, Bob Ordman and Pat Seley. A sixth trainee arrived 
initially, but had to leave the project shortly thereafter due to 
medical reasons. ^ 

In January the Volunteers will participate in a Spanish in- 
service* training session. A similar session was held in May for 
-the othCr Volunteers under the direction of Tom Woodward and 
Mat^Avn Bierling. ^Community organization in-service training is 
^ly scheduled for all Volunteers in late January. 





The purpose of the VISTA project is l^o deal with a variety of 
problems which are not specifically of a health nature. These problems 
are, nevertheless, most significant and a very iijitegral part of the 
total problem of the migrant and Spanish.- speaking farm worker. Thus, 
the thrust of the VISTA project has been in education, legal assistance, 
education, housing, and a :uriety of other endeavors. 

01 lie Thomas has been with the .project' since May. 01 lie has 
worked very closely with area welfare departments, particularly the 
Finney County Welfare Office. Of particular interest is the fact 
that Ollie has been^instmmental in assisting' about twenty families 
in applying for food stamps, Ollie is well acquainted with the 
guidelines and has spent many hours explaining the p^rogram to various 
families and gathering information €o determine their eligibilitySr 
• If the family seems to be eligible, Ollie contacts the welfare office, 
and the family either goes down to the office to complete the applldatfion, 
or a caseworker comes to the hom^, Ollie also has assisted at the 
Leoti Preschool*, as well as assisting numerous families with a variety 
of problems. She also was a tremdous help to the staff this past summer 
assisting us* in getting out some essential paperwork in June When our 
secretary was hospitalized. Ollie conducted a number of healthy education 
programs during the summer at the Subl\ette and Holcomb Title I Programs. 

Mary McDonald has been wotking primarily in .the field of' tutoring. 
A former Spanish teacher, Mary has worked with twenty adults helping 
them to learn Btiglish. She generally tutors about seven adults per % 
day. Additionally, she has been the maip factor in making ";a Garden 
* City juvenile probation study hall a reality. -The philosophy of the 
study hall is to "Assist teenagers on probation in attem{Jting to 
improve their grades. The court feels that many juveriy^s^get into^ 
trouble because of poor school adjustmem^ and thus seeksMx^jjeme 
outlets for their frustrations. Finney County Probate Jud^eMichael ^ 
Friesen has been interested in setting up* such a study h^ll for some 
^ time. Mary's arrival in Garden C^ty made the study halF-a reality. 
Currently 29-32 teenagers attend the study hall two night|^ per week. . 

Joe Blackford and Dale Hiihebaugh were assigned to GoWland in 
. late August. They are^ the first Volunteers in Goqdland, just as the 
\ . majority of Volunteers" have been the first VISTAs in their communities 

^and in western Kansas. Goodland is a very conservative community, ^ 
to say the least. Thus, their ground work activities have been both v 
' , extensive and essential to their ultimate success. They have very * 
carefully established relationships with the community leaders and 
, target population. 

Joe and^ Dale soon became aware that one of Goodland* s^ most 
pressing ne^ds is ah infant day care center for children under 
' three during the stmmier months. Children ^between ages three and 
fourteen are included in the Title- I program. Consequently, they 
have devoted much of their effort towards establishing a day care 
center. Hopefully, such a center Will be. in operation by the 
summer of 1971. At this point it seems almost certain that the 
newly established Migrant Council will have funds to help finance 
siich a center. • . * ^ ^ ' 

Adult basic education and low income housing are two areas that.,, 
Joe and Dale hope to deal with in the future; 

Since her arrival in Garden City in August Pat Seley has spent^ 
' a great deal of time getting to know the community and how it operates. 




This "involves home visits, going to cijy^c meetings and talking 
to the man on the street. 

^ Her main concern has become the children of the migrant. 
Many have problems with the transition from Spanish to English. 
Reading then becomes a burden or bore for this type of '^child. 
Tutoring on a one-to-one basis has helped to remedy this situatiotl^ 
Much patience and time are given to the child while helping with 
spelling, phonics, and understanding what is read. The children 
she has helped in this manner are between ages»nine and twelve. 

Dealing with the teen-age Mexican-American requires different 
tactics. They are not bound to go to school after 16 years of age. 
Those who aren't in school'rbam the street, or stay (for the most 
part) bored at home. Some have small babies and need guidance in 
post-natal care or how to budget money. Many just -want someone to 
tali, to or something constructive to do. Some counseling has been 
done wich the individual teen-agers. Sorae nave chosen to try school 
again^ get individual tutoring, or will try to get involved with, 
the fie ighborhood Youth Corps. The main goal is to get each one 
to feel he is of some value. 

Like everyone else connected with the project all the VISTA 
Volunteers maintain a hectic schedule. Therefore, not all of the' 
Volunteers were able to find time to write something for the report. 

What follows are* some comments by the other Volunteers; 

LEGAL ASSISTANCE 
Bob Ordman 

The legal problems of the popr in Western Kansas deserve 
attention. As ^a VISTA Volunteer with certain basic skills in 
the field of law, gleaned painstakingly from a year in law school,' 
I have been attempting to serve as someone the communttV can come 
to when legal pro'blems exist. Most cases, unfortunx^tely, require' 
an attorney (who also, unfortunately, requires a fee), but there ^ 
are some which entail,- at l,east in the initial stages, investigation, 
basic research, negot^ion, and the like. These cases, then, are 
the ones with which I can deal, and they run into most of the areas , 
of law wh^ch recognizably concern the poor. I include welfare r;Lghts, 
job and wage security, installment loans and contracts, attorney- 
client relations, and civil righcs, in this category. By far, most 
of my'time has been spent trying to clear up cases in these areas. 

I'll give an example;* « ' 

Mr. D.,'a resident of LeotL, bought a car'in San Antonio, Texas, 
with a time-payment loan from a finiance company there. After a few 
montfis and several hundred dollars worth of repairs, it became obvious 
that the car wasn*t worth the paper the contract was printed oji. The 
price of the car was about $800;00, to which, the finance company added 
about $300. Do in "finance charges, insurance premiums, and so forth. 
Mr. D. would pay, over three years, 36. 7?o more than the cost of the 
car to the finance company. J 

Events rapidly forged ^head.^'-^'^The car was taken to a mechanic, . 
who charged $350.00 for repairs which could not improve the machine. 
He took out an artisan's lien on tjie car to force pa)nment by the 
finance company, technically the owner of the car. Meanwhile, Mr. 
D. became unemployed and, in lieu of starving, ceased his $29.Q.O^ 
monthly payments to the company. T^ie balance due was about $900.00. 





He began receiving iCtters from t;he company, offering to extend 
the term of repayment for an additional "finance charge'*. At this' 
point I beg'an lopking at the contract and the general situation. 
The loan had beefn transferred to another company, which had then 
contacted a local colleptijcn agency in Garden City. .Letters cohtini^ 
to roll in at a fast clip. ^AIL seemed lost. 

n*/a ray of light. I found an insurance policy on some 
fuprltupe of Mr. D.'s which was serving as collateral for the loan. 

y. informed me that the furniture had burned in a fire in San Antonio, 
acccfrding to her sister. Realizing that th^ insurance policy covered 
ch accidents, that the finance company was the primary beneficiary, 
and that the amount of the policy, ,if paid, would wipe out most of the 
balance due, we began trying to establish the existence of the fire 
and the destruction of the furniture. Mrs. D. called her sister a 
number o-f times, but she could give us* none of the information we 
needed. We were trying to determine the date and location of the 
fire, from which information we could obtain a record of the fire 
from the fire department in San Antonio. This would be enough to 
make a 'claim for the insurance money. 

Since Mrs. D.'s sister was not helpful, I contacted a VISTA 
Supervisor in San Antonio and asked him to do some investigating into . 
the matter. 'When I hadn't heard from him for several weeks, I called 
the finance company, with whom I had been in contact several times, 
gave them as much as we had, and asked them to check. 
We are still waiting. 

As can be seen, the case is not resolved yet, and won't be for 
some time. The question of the artisan's lien is still not settled. 
The fact that Mr. D. now has some income, and can resume payments, 
is also a problem.' And the business with the furniture is still at 
loose ends. * . ^ 

The case of Mr. D. has already taken four months. Others can he 
cleared up in several days. 

Besides individual cases^ I have done some work in attempting to 
get some sort of legal aid established in this area, without success. 
After innumerable letters, after attending a meeting of the Legal Aid 
Comiiiittee of the Kansas Bar Association, I have been able to 
establish only the fact that legal aid in western Kansas will be a 
'long time comingjj no doubt a longer time than I have. This is not 
to admit defeat.; it is merely' to say that I have ceased to consider 
legal aid as my ^rimairy 'goal. 

Currently I am in the midst of setting up a series of classes to 
be conducted, at least initially, in Garden City, dealing«with the 
legal rights of the poor. The subjects covered will be those men- 
tioned at the beginning of this report, as well as others. One 
could consider this project to be one means of helping the poor to 
help themselves, one means of educating them in something of which 
they have little or no knowledge, and one means of assisting the 
poor to cope with an xmfamiliar, *»a confusing, and an often, hostile 
society. 
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HOUSING AND EDUCATION 
Marilyn and NeaTBierling 

When ve first heard that we were coming to Uiysses, we were* 
prepared for anything. We knew in advance that there would be 
Spanish-speaking migrants; also, our friends who knew Kansas 
told us that it would be hot, dusty, and dry. After nine months 
here, there is quite a bit that we could add to that description; 

Most of our first week in Kansas vas spend in Garden City, ^ 
in the office of the Migrant Health Project. Tne Concerned 
Citizens group of Ulysses also helped to orient us to the project. 

One of the first things that we did in order to obtain .valuable 
information and to familiarize ourselves with the area, was to take 
a rousing survey. We interviewed eight-five families, one-third of 
them Anglo and two-thirds Mexican-Amrtican. The families we visited 
were a sampling of those that might benefit from the projected low- 
income housing project. The purvey did not include migrant families 
(since this was early spring and they had not arrived yet), /out many 
families were former migrants. / 
* During the survey we visited much of the poor housing /in Ulysses, 
but certainly not ail of it. Solving. the problem of the pausing 
shortage in Ulysses is not easy, and getting rid of^bad housing 
already in Ulysses would only make the shortage more acut/e. 

Tpe projected low-income housing project of forty units will 
help (nnmensely - also, we are working on a self-help housing 
project, 'the first of its kind in Kansas. 

At the present time, five families in Ulysses ate pfarticipating • 
in the self-help gitoup. So far, they have been approved for loans 
by Farmer^s Home Administration, they have" obtained options on land, 
and signed conditional contracts with a company that m^es pre-cut 
homes. They plan to begiii building in the spring.' The ultimate 
success'<.of the group will depend on co-operation between individual 
members' ^and with Farmer's Home, ^ ^ . 

During the summer many of the Spanish-speaking teen-^agefs-- 
migrants and former migrants - organized themselves to provide a 
^>rogram of recreation. There is not too much to do in Ulysses at 
ni^t besides going to the drive-in or bowling alley, or driving" 
Xip ^nd down the streets. Tne Teen DSnce Organization sponsored 
by the Knights of Coliftabus, had about six dance ^ on Friday^nigh 
during the summer. Also, they organized two swipning parties, 
picnic, and a coffehouse, and'etijoyed themselves quite a bit in 
^the process. They ended the season with over $100.00 in the 
treasury,, after giving some of their profits to the Daycare Progr^ 
and throwing* a* small party for the'Knights of Columbus. In a few 
years these kids will be leaders of LaHazaT and we feel that they 
learned something about leadership and organization during the 
summer. 

Another interesting summer project *as the. Rip Rocket Day 
Camp. Alice Frey of the county extension program arranged to have 
a day camp trailer come out to Ulysses to hdld a nutrition camp 
for children of. low- income families. Approximately 40 children 
came out daJLly to the fairgrounds to s^e movies on nutrition^ 
play games/knd c^k their own lunches - first-hand experience^ 
with nutriticgil The camp was held the week of July 27-31. 
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• ' Since school began this fa*ll, the emphasis has been on \ 

education. There is a preschool, sponsored by Concerned Citiz^s 
and held at St. Jury's School,^ that provides Headstart^like experiences 
for the children' vho come. There are three classes, each with an 
enrollnent of fifteen. Many children came to the preschool this 
fall unable to speak" English. ax^e hoping that they will be able 

to pick up enough English now in order to do well when they get to 
kindergarten. 

The neighborhood Youtj/ Corps is a federal program to provide 
jobs for teen-agers of l9x>-incoae fatailies. Presently there are 
eight teens in the NYC in Ulysses working in- the extension ogfice, 
public library, day care, center and schools^ 

On December 1 an eighteen-week program of adult education 

began in Ulysses^ Jhe -state is funding the program with $175a.OO. 

The administrating agency is the Garden City Junior College. The 
classes are ^eld at Dlysses High Schofel on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights from eight to ten. Enrollees for the classes number 110 
(76 have Spanish surnames) and an average of 85 persons have been 
act-ending each- session. Classes begin with first grade and range 
all the way to /nigh school level, where students are studying to^ 
take their CZIi'^general equivalency diploma) exams. Tne staff of 
nine teacher? is entirely local. 

We, as VISTA Volunteers, feel that our job is not so much to 
provide services ourselves, but rather, to organize the comunity 
to make use of services already available and to direct its own 
new services. People must be organized to help themselves. Our. 
aim is to work ourselves out of a job. 

* Perlvgjis-irhe newly-formed Western Kansas Higrant Council will - 
be an^answe/ to community organization of the Mexican-American. ^ 
So far, the Higrant Council consists of rwo embryo groups, one in 
Coodland^and the other in Ulysses. At present, they are under the 
soqnsorship of the Colorado Migrant Council, which is providing 
technical assistaJjce to tRe newly-formed groups. In the future 
the groups hope to/receive some funding from O.E.O. for programs 
to help "the mgra^^li^ western Kansas. ine way wilTbe difficult, 
but at least a beginnipg has 'been made. 
J ^ . * After nine months of working here, Kansas fs still dusty ^ 
^nd dry (though not so hot in December). But for us, Kansas is 
more than a climate it is a place where hisuireds off ascinating 
* people live, waiting for an opportunity to shov^ J^iat.^ttJe;^, too, 
are' human and IKPORTANT; * 




HQTJSj^G AND EDUCATION 
E15ren and Bob Erickson 

Thirty-eight miles east of the Colorado-Kansas border and 
almost exactly half-way 6^twe^ Oklahoma and Nebraska lies the 
little town of Leoti. mid-i4arch tvo VISTA Volunteers, my wife, 
Ellen, and myself, wer4 assigned to work and live there. With the 
aid of Judith Sheddj/our sponsor, Mabel Linder, who's untiring 
efforts, on ^behalf 0x the needy have won her the love and respect 
of all who be lieye human beings should be treated as human beings, 
and Mr. and Mr^ Alviso, who care a great deal about the future of 
their people/we were^ introduced to the people, their problems and 
th^ir desij?HS. ^ '4 • ' ^ 

One yof the des^ires most often expressed as we went about Leoti 
gettine/acquainted was that of obtaining driver's licenses, so we 
" attecK^ed to set up classes. It was soon eviflent that because of 
the/<n.de variation in the ability of the students to read and write, 
th^pEoblen would be better solved on a one-to-one basis. To date 
^ix people out of eight who have taken the test have passed. As 
/government figures go, these aren't the kind to make headlines, 
/but they do represent successes, and for those living in poverty 
successes are few and far between. 

Another desire which had been expressed was for more education. 
On November 30th Adult Basic Education classes began at the Wichita 
County High School 'in Leoti. They are held two nights a week with 
two one-hour long sessions separated by a fifteen-minute coffee 
break. The classes are financed by the Garden'City Community Junior 
College, with teachers coming from the local community. There have 
been 40 students consistently in attepden9e at each of the sessions, 
at whi'-h teachers and students alike seenj to be sharing a deep sense 
of fulfillment. ■ 

In September we began a preschool program at the Leoti Presbyterian 
Church. The children enrolled in this program are from^three to five 
years of 'age and represent a very broad cross section of the community. 
There are twenty-four children enrolled, h^lf attending- school on 

. Tuesday and Thursday morrvings, the other half attending school on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. During the three morning hours the 
children are given the opportunity to socialize with those from 
other cultures, to experience many different activities, and to 
express(th^ir own feelings and desires through verbalization, 

*' paintingmd clay, and free-play acclivities. Langxiage development 
in the form of stories, discussion, singing and dramatic play is 
an important part of the program to aid the children from low- 
income families to increase their English vocabulary and give them 
a backlog of experiences which they may not have had otherwise. » 
It is' our hope that a preschool board can be established to seek 
out and administer 'funds for the ccyntinued operation of this program. 
Because the children do represent a broad cross section of the conmunity^ 
a fact of which Leoti may be proud, this program is not eligible for 
Head Start- or O.E.O. funding, were it available. 

At this point I should , like to 'say a word or two about my 

- dealings with Farmers Home Administration regarding their Mutual ^ 
Self Help Housing Program, which has beetj described in detail in 
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in the Housing section of- this report. Before the word or tvo 
I-s}iould point out that while the amount of business conducted 
by Farmers Home Administration has increased several fold in 
recent years,* there has not been a comparable increase in the 
ntimber of employees called upon to process these additional loans. 

We. felt ft very important t'o let Farmers Home Administration 
know of our intentions to establish Self Help Housing projects in 
Ulysses and Lebti, and so the Bierlings and we visited the Farmers 
Home Administration jState Director Topeka, the, district supervisor 
and oxir respective coimty supervisor, all of whom made us feel 
weJ.come and assured us of theJLr full cooperation in our endeavors. This 
fegj.ing was quickly lost, however, as we proceeded to submit loant 
applications to Farmers Home Administration. According to "the book" 
a loan applicant should not have to wait more than thirty days for 
a determination of his eligibility^ for a housing loan. While waiting 
for word on the' applications it was made quite clear t^o me that Farmers 
Home Administration would much rather have these homes contractor- 
built. Our first application was submitted in early April;' on July 
28th the families were notified of their eligibility. 

One of the aost crucial aspects of Self -Help Housing is that 
each member works on his house as well as everyone else's and that 
no on^ occupies his new home until all haCve been completed. This 
feature necessitated that all the families' loans be processed at 
jrfie same time so that each house will be at the same stage of comple- 
64x)n. It was therefore quite a blow when four of the seven applicants 
we^ informed that, a) ^*yo\i should reduce your unsecured debts down 
to $1,000.00" The applicants/ unsecured debts totaled .$833.00 at 
the time, b) "you should reduce your open accounts. /We will defer 
your application for a period of four months at whidi/time we will 
review your financial statement.^* c) "you should pay your unsecured 
debt before a loan will be processed for you." * d) "the committee 
suggested you defer your housing loan until all open account^^ r a 



paid." Ulysses and Leoti do not have the came county supervisors 
nor the same county committee. There was no significant difference 
between the Ulysses families and the Leoti families* finances.' All 
of the Ulysses families were approved to begin with the processing 
of their loans immediately. 

The families who >bad been told that they could proceed with 
picking out ' floor plans and choosing a lot decided to wait until 
the other families Wbuld be allowed to proceed also. , Fortunately, 
with the appointment of a new county supervisor, all the families 
were given the go-ahead to proceed with their loans. 

The families decided to have a meeting during which they would 
choose their lot>s and floor plans, ask the nev county supervisor any 
questions which they might have, and also elect officers and finally 
get the Self Help ball rolling. All the families were present; the 
new county supervisor wa$ introduced.. He started off by stating 
that\ "It's up to you, you can have a contractor build your homes 
or you can build them yourselves, there won't be any^^if f erence in 
ycur payments"* In one sentence Self Help Housing in Leoti went 
down the dr^in. No one in his right mind would choose to build 
his own home when he could have it done for him, especially if t 
would be no difference in his payments. 

There was one hitch, however.- As a family's income increases, 
their payments increase. The point at which the payments stop 




increasing is deteruiiaa4by, the size of the loan. For example, on 
a $12,0*00 self help loantHe payment could go no higher than $966.*00 
a year. However, on a $15,000 contractor-built loan the payment 
could go no higher than $1,207.50 a year. 

The following week we held another meeting in which I tried to 
explain that it was true that right now there would be no difference 
in payments, but what about the future when they would be making more 
money,, then there would be a difference. Self Help was out; too 
much time had been lost. It was already November and the laans 
hadn't even been started; it would still be a month or two before 
the'money would arrive, and then it would be time to go back to the// 
fields 10 or 12 hours a day six days a week. IJo, the time to build 
the houses themselves had passed. 

Many, more qualified than I,^ have f^ound Mutual Self Help Housing 
to be one of the most successful approaches in getting at the roots 
of poverty. It offers a group of people the opportunity to, as some 
have put it, "pull themselves up by their own boot straps". 

The desire for a decent place in which to rear his children is 
more than enough motivation for a man to build his own house. It 
tak^s a lot of hard work, sleepless nights, and long, boring meetings, 
but when the job is finished, the families have proven to themselves 
and to the community that they have accomplished a very complex and 
laborious feat, and that i*s something well worth the, extra effort 
needed to offer them that opportunity. At least most states feel 
that way. ' / 



It should be obvious for those who have taken the time to read 
this section that the VISTA Volunteers are a unique group of sincere 
and unqxxest ionably committed individuals. There are no words to 
describe their heroic efforts in the face of overwhelmiffig problems 
and frustrations. None would be sufficient. 
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XII. DRIVER EDUCAl 

In Western Kansas^|^ere has existed all too long a problem 
which is of concern to m^^^ Although Kansas law 4oes not require an 
examinee to read, write, o^Sfcjeak English, no provision has been made 
by the Motor Vehicle Depart^^^^o employ a Spanish-speaking driver,' s 
license examiner'. In many Wes^^^aqsas communities, Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans of Mexican descent a^^^se 15V2'57« of the, population. 
X "'^ Many argue that Spanish-speakin^^tl^viduals be^ encouraged to 
learn English. I would certainly agree^^h this. However, many in- 
divixiuals cannot make use of adult basic^^M:ation courses and other 
group-sponsored English classes simply .bec^^^ they have no Kansas 
driver's license ahd fear that they will bel^icked up going or coming 
po class. 

Many also find their employment opportuJHkies greatly restricted 
because they are afraid to travel any distan^¥Rto work.' Others over- 
come their initial fear and take to the hight^^Sfe only to be appre-. 
hended and fined repeatedly and excessively. finding themselvess. 

trapped by the ^'system," they know no other coiSwe* to pursue. Some 
law enforcement officials- make a practice of chl|g^ng drivers of any^ 
vehicle bearing Texas tags. ^ ^ 

Some examiners will allow an 'interpreter, (filers will not be- 
cause tjiey fear that the zealous interpreter mayMdd a little too much, 
in his translation. This undoubtedly happens, j^t probably not nearly 
as o£ten a^'some examiners would .like to imag 

Obviously, steps need to be taken both t^insure that the Spanish- 
speaking citizen is guaranteed his basic ri^c to drive regardless of 
language or reading .ability, and' that the Srate is certain that this 
person is adequately prepared to drive. / 

An fc count similar to that above was presented by Robert B. 
Hernandez sto the^' Governor 's Committee on Mexican Affairs this spring. 
The Commit^tee then made the following proposal: 

1. ijiat^a Spanish-speaking examiner be hired to serve those 
communities with a Spanish-speaking population. This exam- 
iher might rotate his schedule so that he be in each com- ^ 
munity requiring his services a minimum of one time per 
month. A schedule listing where he will be on a given day 

' , should be in wide circulation. 

2. That a Driver's Manual be prepared both in Spanish and Tn 
basic (grade school level) English. 

3. That a grade school level oral exam be prepared ro* be ad- 
ministered when necessary. (Many individuals understand 

J everyday conversation easily, but are confused by the 

plrrasing of some questions now contained in the oral exam.) 
We believe that the above recommendations would do mpch to balance 
the scales for the American of Mexican descent who resides in Kansas 
and wishes to drive in our state. 

Since that time .the prior opinion of the l^tov Vehicle Department 
of "this has never been a problem state-wide" has changed considerably. 
The Motor Vehicle Department has been endeavoring to reach an econom* 
ical solution to the problem. 
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The--€bvernor's office is also congnizant of the situation and h^s ^ 
beer\ providing advisory personnel to aid in arriving ^t a solution, 

Genevieve Musquiz, Project Health Educator, wa$ asked to prepare 
a Spanish translation of a new more simplified examination. H.J. 
Ulrich, Superintendent of the Kansas Motor Vehicle Department, has in- 
formed us r^ently that the Spanish translation is^b.eing printed for 
distribution* and, use at various examining stations. The Motor Vehicle 
Department is alscX in the process of compiling an instruction pamphlet 
which will be printed in Spanish. We are hopeful that the instruction 
pamphlet and the, coordinated examination will enable a greater number 
of Spanish-speaking applicants to secure driver's licenses. 

XIII. IN CONCLUSION ^ ^ . • 

As ever, the project year is filled wi^lT^frustrations^Y" fears arid"~ 
glimmers of 4ight. 

The Project presently hds a well seasoned staff. One of the big- 
gest problems in the first years of the Projept was the rapid staff 
turn-over. Not only is our staff experienced, but the addition of well- 
qua]^ified summer personnel was a big asset during the past summer. 
Sally Williams, Bob Maxwell, ^nd John Flemiiig were significant factors 
in "getting the job done" tliis| summer. / 

Presently we are e'xjiloring the possibilities of having several 
medical and/or nursing students on boar^Miext summer. The Regional 
Medical Program is assisting us in this area. Sally and Bob are ten- 
tatively planning to be back with us. The Regional Medical Program is 
also exploring* the possible purchase o£ a mobile dental van which has 
previously been mentioned. A medical records system with a central 
information center is also a -possibility • 

The Goodland of fice^ coupled with the diligent efforts of our two 
full-time Goodland staff members, Floriene Whisnant and Tom Woodward, 
have brought about a great improvement in our services in the northwest 
counties. • 

The VISTA Volunteers and their supervisor, Pola Valenzuela, have 
added new dimensions to the projects. Their efforts and accomplishments 
dealing with a full range of problems has been outstiinding. 

The cooperation the Project enjoys from representatives of count- 
less agencies, organizations, institutions, and professionals is out- 
standing. The concern of so many at least partially compensates for 
the apathy expressed by others. ^ 

There is much we hope to accomplish during the next Project year. 
Succinctly it might be summed up as providing- the most comprehensive 
and quality service possible. 

One specific goal is additional new housing and improvement of 
existing housing. Ar" state housing code would make this goal realistic. 
Without it, dragging feet will persist. We also look forward to co- 
ordination of effoijt with the Kansas Migrant Council. 

The Migrant Health Advisory Board 'newly formed in November will.,^^^ ^ 
we hppe,/fe«^ble us to channel input from the' "cansumer" and others into 
planning and, policies of the Project. 

* Present Advisory Board meiUbers are: Alfredo Alvizo, Simona Alv^^, 
Cruz DeLeon, Oliver DeLeon, Susie Orti?, Roman Rodriquez and Rdchel lope 
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Dr* Stewart • (Principal, Leot^ Grade School 5^ 

Bill Turrentine , (Grower) , 

Dr. Jon Wheat, D.D.S* 

Robert Hernandez, Committee Member 

Governor's Committee on Mexican-American Affairs^ 

FinallK I would like to express a word of appreciation to the 
countless individuals in western Kansas whQ assist us in making our 
services / reality. Special thanks go^ also to Dr. Patricia Schloesser 
and Virginia Lockhart and other health department personnel who support 
us at the state level. These , individuals reflect the concern that has 
made migrant health in Kansas something more than just a tern. 

Finally, I wish to thank my ^taff for their efforts and patience 
in responding to the unreasonable demands both I and thfe project make 
on their time and physical endurance. . ^ 

Not only does the project keep ek6h Staff member going ^0 per 
day during most of the year but "off hours" are frequently ititerrupted 
by visits from families, urgfent instant mobilization request^ and 
3:00 a.m. phone calls. • / 

THANKS is a short word in the English language but it never meant 

more. 



Judy Shedd 

Project Coordinator 
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^ DEPARTMENT DF 

* HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

HEALTH. SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT - migrant health project 



PART I - GENERAL PROJECT INFORMATION 



I. PROJECT TITLE . . r» j ^ 

W€8t€ni Mnsas Migrarrb i\eal%h Project 
"A Plan to ProvWe Health Service to Kanaan Migrants" 



S. CR ANT EE ORQANIZ ATtON (Nomo ^ addrooo) 

Kansas State ©fpartnent of Health 
Stfttei Office Building 
Topeka, .Kansas 66612 



DATE SUBMITTED 



PERIOD COVKRED BY THIS REPORT 

FROM THROUGH 



December 1, 196? 



November 30, 1970 



2. a RANT NUMBER (V*9 numbor 9hpwn on thm fa«( 
i Orant Award Notice) 



.MO 6k 0(70) 



4. PROJECy DIRECTOR / 

y Patricia SchXoesser, D« 



SUMMARV of POPULATION ANJ^HOUSING DATA FOR TOTAL PROJECT AREA 



5, POPULATION DATA - MIGRANTS {Wotkef ond dop^dento) 
a. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



b. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS DURING PEAK^MONTH 



MONTH 



JAN 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT, 

OCT^J 

NOV. 

DEC. 



733 
7I43 
755 
1083 

1*522 
69li9 
8692 
7317 
1(266 
3776 

1906 
li70 



|N*MiCRANt^- 



733 
•733 
755 
1083 
1522 
69h9 
. 8692 
' 7317 
li266 
•3776' 
- 1906 
i55 



OU T-MIGRAN T3 



KA 
10 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 

J5_ 



(t) OUT-MIGRANTSti 
TOTAI 



TOT At; r 



15^ 



UNDER 1 YEAR 
I - 4 YEARS 



B - M YEARS 

1» - 44 YEARS - 
49 - 04 YEARS _ 
OS AND OLDER . 



(2) IN-MIGRANTSI 
TOT Al 



2fi 



UNDER 1 YEAR . 
1 • 4 YEARS , 



c. AVERAGE S TAY OF MIGRANTS IN PROJECT AREA 

NO. OF WEEKS | FROM TmO.) ItHROUGH (M0.» 



OU T-MIGR ANTS 



IN-MiGR ANTS 



NA 



no 



» • 14 YEA«S 

ylB - 44 YEARS - 
40 - «4 YEARS J. 
05 AND OLDER 



Sept. 



2 -V 

5 
3 
I4 

0 ' . 
1 



9207 



176 
726 
1787 
5736 
7li6 
36 



2 
2 
1 
2 

0 
0 



86 
330 
833 
2789- 
356 
15 



.0 
3 

2 
2 
0 
1 





d. (1) INDICATE SOURCES OF INFORMATION ANO/OR BASIS OF ESTIMATES FOR So. 

Migrant school eni-olLnent, Great Western Sugar G^o^iferk lists, home visits, family 
histories, crew leaders, employment service, etcT 

(2) DESCRIBE BRIEFLY HOW PROPORTIONS FOR SEX AND AGE FOR Sb WERE DERIVED. 

Same as abbve. 













/ 


6. HOUSING ACCOMMODATIOKIS 
a. CAMPS . 


/ 

b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 




MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (PEAK) 


LOCATION (Spocliy): 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (PEAKl 








Rural 




395^ 
3651 








Urban 


266 


20 • SO PERSOK.S 


Nl 










Ml - ino ^rn«AM<i 




73 








MORE'Tl^AN 100 PERSONS 


10 \ 


1591 














\f ^ TOTAL * 


12 


V 1706 


TOTAL* 


513 


7606 


-jA r 

J ^ 





* NOT£; Tha co&Jblnad occupancy total* for "o" and "h" should aqual approximafmly fh« fofo/ p^ak migrant popolatlcn for fho yoor. 



7. MAP OF PROJECT AREA • Append mop showing locotion of comps,, roods, clinics, ond oth»r plocvs Importqnt to projoct. 
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Form approved: * 
Budg«t Bureau No. 68-Rt005 









QRANT NUMBKR 




POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA 








pnp Flnmy tounty. 

J ■ — — 




Mq6IiQ(70) 




rot«ctt involving mor« l*)on on« county will compUfe o contlnuotlon thoof (pogo \ ) for •och county ond tummorixo 

^ county dqto hi totol project oroo on pogo 1* Projocts covoring only ono county will report populoflon and housing 



b. NDMflgfM>F-MH^ftAia:5_PljgjNG PEAK MONTH 



S POPULATION DATA - MIGRAN TS Cl^rfc«ra and (fependenM) 
o. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



MON TH 


, TOTAL 


IN-MIORAM^S 


>OJJT»MIORANT3 


JAN. 




58 


58 




FED.' 




58 


58 




MAR. 




58 


58 




APRIL 




. 90 


90 


n 


MAY 




300 


300 


n 


JUNE 




755 


755 


n 


JULY 




6$0 


6$0 


n 


AUG. 




315 


315 


m 


SEPT. 




300 


300 


n 


OCT, 




125 


125 


ti 


l<tO V. 




96 


96 


II 


OEC 




MA. 


KJU 


It 


TOTALS 








c. AVERAGE STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 






NO. OF WEEKS 


PROM (MO.) 


THROUGH IMO.) 


OUT'MI GRAN TS 


N.A. 














IH^^I GRAN TS 


12 




August C 



(II OUT-MIGRANTS> 
TOTAL 

UNOKR 1 YCAR 
1 • 4 YEARS 
0*14 YKARS 
16 • 44 YEARS 
'4B • 64 YEARS 
«B AND OLDER 



(2) IN-MIGRANTS: 
TOTAL 

UNDER 1 YEAR 
i * 4 YEARS 
S • ^4 YEARS 
IS • 44 YEARS 
4S - «4 YEARS 
«S AND OLDER 



755 
12 
28 
II4O 
529 
kS 
1 



367 
5 

15 
65 
260" 
22 

0 



FCMALK 



388 

7 

13 
75 
269 
23 
1 



b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 



MAXIMUM CAPACITY 

LESS THAN 10 PERSONS 

10 • 25 PERSONS ' 

2« - 00 PERSONS 

B1 • 100 PERSONS 

MORE THAN 100 PERSONS 



\NUMBER 



OCCUPANCY (P9ok> 



LOCATION (SffecUy) 



Prban 



70 



'70 



NUMBER 

12 



i9_ 



OCCUPANCY (Peak) 



690- 



*NOrJ The combined octvpancy totals for "a" and "b" thovld •quo/ cppnximafty thm toJo/ p«ok migrant poputatfon for thm yeor. 
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CRANT NUMBER 


, POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA 


m 




FDR HflStoll COUNTY. 


•— 


H06l4G(70) 

1 L. _ 



lNSTRUCT!ONS/.-Pro|eCLtf involving mor« than one county will complaie o continuotioo th^ot (ptfgt' 1 _,_) for •ach county ond summarize 
^ «all the county data for totoi project area on page l.^grotecti covering only one county will report population and housing, 

on poge 1. ^ , . ' * . 



S POPUL atiOn'^DATA - MIGR AN TS (Workera and dcpendftnts) 
o. NUMBER OP MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



MON TH 


TOTAL 


iN-MIGR ANTS 


OU T-MtCRAN TS 


JAN. 




20 


20 


VJi, 


PEB 




20 


20 


n 


MAR. 






'38 


n 


APRIL 




.7$ 


75 


n 


MAY 




200 


■ 200 


tt 


JUNE 




350 


350 


It 


JULY 


1 


290 


290 


It 


AUG. 


1 

1 


120 


120 


n 


SEP T. 




125 . 


^125 




OC T. 


1 


101 


lOJ. 


tt 


NO V. 


i 


70 


70. 


It 


DEC 




N.A. 


H.k. 


M 


TOTALS 1 






c. AVERAGE STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 






NO. O F WEEKS 


FROM (MO.) 


THROUGH (MO.> 


OU T-MICRANTS 


1 










N.A.' 






IN'MkGRAN TS 


12 







b. NUMBER OP MIGRANTS DURING PEAK MONTH 



(1» OUT'MIGRANTS: 
TOTAL 

UNDER ) VSAR 
1 • 4 YEARS 
5 • 14 YEARS 
1^ ' 44 Y EAR? 
4S ' 04 YEARS 
09 AND OL DER 



iZi IN-MtGRANTS! * 
TO T AL 

UNDER t YEAR 
' J - 4 YEARS 

S - 'l4 YEARS 
1« - 44 Y.EARS 
4S' - 04 YEARS. 
09 AND^LDER 



TOTAL 



N.A. 




168 
7 

■16 
22 
12Q 
3 

0- 



182 

8 . 
Hi 
28 
127 

5 

0 



6. HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
o. CAMPS 



MAXIMUM CAPACITY 



LESS THAN 10 PERSON^ 

•0 - 25t»ERSONS 

26 - SO* PERSONS 

51 ■ 100 PERSONS ' 

MORE Than too persoi^s 



OCCUPANCY (Peak) 



. Il2 



b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMHOOATIONS 

: — 



LOCATION (SpocUy) 



Rural 



Urban 



21 
7 



28 



OCCUPANCY (Poak) 



258 
50 



^06 



*NOTe Tht comb-ned oeeuponcy fofo(s/for "o" end "b" thould eqoo/ oppiox)mo».(y »h« foto( peok migrant population for th, y«or. 
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# LocfvrioA/ /iic-/iAA/T rt-ouHA/fr- 



l 

HASKELL COtJNTY 

KA'NSAS 

, , 1S60. • 



v69 



POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA 
FOR COUNTY. 



QRAN T NUMBSR 

MG61iO(70) 



INSTI^UCTIONS: Pro,#ctf .nvolv.ng mort then on« county will comptttt o contlnootion »h««t (pogt 1 _) for tbch county ond .t^morii. 

oil ?ht county doto for fotol projtcf ar»a on po9« UProi»cU covtrlng only on* county will r.port populohon ond housing 
" on pog« 1* 



5 POPULATION qAT A - MiGRAN TS TH'orAora and dependent*) 
o. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



JAN. 

pee 

MAR. 

APRIL 

MAY 

June 

JUUV 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC 



220 
220 
200 

350 
680 

1,000 
. 890 
61,0 
500 

- 680 
500" 



IN*MIORANTS 



220 
220 
200 
350 
680 
1,000 
890 
61jO 
500 
680 
500 



AVERAGE STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 



OU T-MISR AN T( 



« 

tt 
If 
W 

M 
tt 
tt 
tt 

a 
tt 



f 


NO. 0 r weCKS 


FROM (MO.) 


T^^OUOH tMO.) 


19-44 YC «RS 


OUT-MI CRAN T3 








49 • ft4 Y CARS 
ftS AN 0 OLO&R 


IN-MI GRAN TS 


16 


May 


SePt€nb«r 





b. >^UMBER OF MIGRANTS DURING PEAK MONTH 



\ 11 OU T»MIORANT». 
^ TO T AL , 
UNOCR ) YCAR 
1 • 4 YCARS 
9*14 YEARS 
t9 • 44 YEARS 
• 94 YEARS 
^^^S* ^'^^ OLDER 



(3) IN*MIORANTS- 
TO T AL 
' UNDER ) YEAR 
-1 • 4 Y EARS 
9 • U YEARS 



1,000 

23 
50 

198 
'636 
90 
3 



1,86 
10 
21, 
95 

316„ 
liO 
1 



511» 
13 
26 
103 
320 
50 
2 



G HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
a. CAMPS 



MAXIMUM CAPACITY 

LESS THAN >0 PERSONS 

*0 ■ 29 PERSONS 

2« ■ SO PERSONS 

91 too PERSONS 

MO/t£ THAN 100 PERSONS 



1 
3 



OCCUP^^NCY fP^aJt) 



73 " 
1,61 



53I1 



b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 



LOCATION (Speeitj) 



Prban 



'15 



OCCUPANCY rP«4dO 

5SS 



_566_ 



*NOTE The »mb.n«i occopoocy iotols for "o" ond -b- .hould .<,«,l c^pmxZ/nof . ly fh. ttfo/ pwk mlgroM peculation fer fh. r*<^. 

" — » 



V 



4fo 
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• LocftrroA/ t{t^RBt(T ^<>uiiA/6- 

t • 
I 

GRANT COUNTY 

' KANSAS 

J96t 

ERIC • ■ ■ . oo7*<i " 



PCPULATi<^ a::o housing data 
FOR KeitrDV county. 



a 




CflANT NUMOCn 




MG 64 G (70) 



(NSTRUCTIOKS Proi«cts tnvoiy>n9 more then on* cownry «r>lt compUt* o conttnwotton »h#«t (p09« 1 ) for 90ch county and tummonxc 

oil tho covnty doto for tofol protect oroo on pogo 1. PfOioctt cov«/tng only ono cownty will report populotion end KowJtng 
on pogo 1. 



S POPULATION DATA - MIGRANTS (Worker9 and dependents) 
s NUMBER or MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



NUMBER or MIGRANTS OUTING Pt*>K MONT>< 



0\J 7>MI0A AN rt 



J AN 


17 




17 




17 




17" 




17 




17 


AP- W * 


36 




36 


WAV 


180" 




180 


J.JNC 


370 




370 


JUL V 


300 




300 


Aue- 


160 




160 


it" • 


70 




70 


oc - 


53 




53 


»*c ^ 
ote 






^A. 




STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 



THflOUCH (MO.i 



OU T>»^Cn AN TS 



N.A. 



2> I N>MI Cfl AN 7S 
TO T AL 
UNOCP VCAR 
' • 4 V C A RS 
3 > U V C A RS 
1 9 < 44 V C AMS 
45 ■ e* YEARS 
eS ANO O L OCA 



>N<Wlt OP AN 



12 



May 



August 



370 


1-78 ' 


192 


14 




8 


32 




17 


64 




34 


220 " 


108 


112 


40 


^ 19 


21 


0 


0 

" 





6 fc<OuSiNG ACCOMMODATIONS 
O CAMPS 



b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMOOATIOHS 



MAK MUM CAPACITY 


NUMOEP 


j OCCUPANCY (P^k) 


LOCATION (Sp^ctiy) 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (P9tM 






1 ..- 


Urban 


12 


180 


i-ESS --AN r) pc«son$ 






Rural 


8 


50^, 


2* pc«SOnS 












2t 9C ''EnSONS 










SI • Persons 












fc»OPE ''MAN too PERSONS 


2 


i 140 




u 














f-^ — 


TOT AL* 


1 


1 140 


TOTAL* 




230 



'no TE The comb>nc<^ occuponcy foro/s /or o end b shox^id *q**qI ef>f>fOMimal9ly fK« tofol ptofc migronf pofivledion for tty )r«or. 
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SCOTT 
^ COUNTY^ 
COUNTY 




T 26 S 



< 
I 



TON 
CO. 



5. . 
^ t 








K 


K 


A 


R 






r 


(1 


u 


N 


T 


Y 
















• 


i 












































— i 


i — 

h 












'AS a 












































































i 






H 


_ 












H 


r-- 








































































i 




i 


I -GRANT 1 


R 37 W 


q: 






COUNTY ^ 
X 1 



T 25 S 



1 T26 S 



Loc<vri6A/ fA^c-Rftvr tioui»/vG- 

•■;74 



UJ 

z 



T 26 S 

TiAS- 
KELL 
CO, 




CRANT NUMBER 



MG 64 G (70) 



INSTRUCTIONS. Pro|«crs involving mor« f^on on* cownty wtit compUr* o continuonon (pog* 1 ) for vocK county ond summorix* 

pii th« county ^dfo for fotoi prOi«ct or«o on pog* 1* Protects covering only on* county w« M report popuiotion ond houStng 
on pog« 1* " « ' 



5 POPUL.ATION DATA • MIGRANTS (Workert and dependentB) 
0. NUMBER or MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



i b» NUMBER OF MIGRANTS DURING PEAK MONTH 



X 




*NC T£ Th^ combtned occupancy fofo/s for o cnrf b thowtd vquo/ approx/mot* /y fh« fotol p«ofc mtgron pofiviatton for fh« )r«or. 



P CM A-RK s 



/ 



ERIC 



O |.'7Tf»AGE \ 
9 



/COMTINUATIOH PACEXOR PART f) 




POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA 

FOR Stanton county. 



GRANT NUMOCR 



MG 64 G (70) 



INSTRUCTIONS. Proiectt involving moro fhon on© couniy^wiil compltto a contmootion »h««t (pog* 1 ) (or toch county ond twmmonx© 

oil the county dofo for totoi protect Ofto^oo page ]. PfO|«ct» covtrmg only on* county w»ll report populotion ond housing 
on pog* 1* 



5 POPULATION DATA • MtCRANTS (Workers &nd d^cndents) 
o NUMSCP or HIORANTS BY MONTH 



b. NUMBER or MIGPANTS DURING PEAK MONTH 



MOS 




TO T^L • 1 


)N'M« GRANTS ' 


OU T>M| GR AN TS 




1 TOTAL 

i 


j MAL e 


rCM AL E 


J AN 




60 


60 1 


^ VI A 

N.A. 


n OU T-Mi GRANTS 




1 . 


• 






60 


60 




TO T AL 


1 N.A. 






MAR 




70 


70 




UN OCR ' YEAR 












90 


90 




♦ • 4 YEARS 


' t 


1 




MAY 




102 


102 




5 - 1 4 Y E A RS 








J ^*-E 




700 


700 




15 • 44 Y^ARS 
* 








JOL * 




580 


580 




4? • 94 YEARS 








Aw C 




400 


400 




ti AND OL OE R 








SCO- 




221 


221 




t 








oc - 

NO V 




207 ' 
112 


207 

112 / 




> ( 2 1 1 N.MI GRAN T5 
-O T A;^ 


700 


333 


367- 


c 




N.A 


N.A. /. 




' UNOEf? YEAR 


5 


3 


2 


T O ' a;_ $ 








« 4 YEARS 


50 


22 


'28 


C A 


VSPAGE ST 


AY 0^ MIGRANTS IN COUNTY / 




5 • '4 YE ARS 


180 


80 


100 






NO- OP ^Z£KZ 


CROM fc(o.' 


TmROuGM i*^o 


t S ' 44 Y E ARS 


412 


201 


211 


OO T.M 


CP AN 75 








45 ' 64 YEARS 


50 


26 


24 












1 65 AND OLDER 


I 3 


■ 1 


2^ 


(fsj.Mi CR AN T5 


16 


/ June 


October 


1 

1 » 








ERIC 
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MORTON % 



^ocAr/ov f^tc-RfiVr liouif^o- 

^^it-t NIC . 



STEVENS 

coUnty 



I 

i 

STANTON COUNTY 

KANSAS 



ERIC 



76 



i- N 



POPULATtON AND HOUSING DATA 
FOR V^^n>l^^fl anA COUNTY. 

C o un ty 



54 G (70) 



G r e e l ey 

INSTRUCTIOHS. Protects involving mor« than ond county wHI compUt* o continuation thaat (papo 1 

oil ttio county doto for total proiact arao on poQO 1* Projocts covoring only ono county 
on PO90 1* 



^di county and summarizo 
\ popu lotion ond housinip 



5. POPULATION DkT^ •> moR ANTS (WQrk9r9 and dcptndtnta) 
o. NUMBER or MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



b. NUMBER Of MIGRANTS DURING PEAK MON1 



' MONTH 


tota'l 


IN-MIOR ANTS 


OUT*MI0RANTS 




TOTAL 


mX^^^ 


>^ FEMALE 


J AN. 




150 


150 




(1) OUT'MIORANTS: 


N.A. 






PCB 




170 


170 




TOT AL 




J 




MAR. 




170 


170, 




UNOCR ) YCAR 








APRIL 




220 


220 




1 • 4 YKARS 








MAY 




480 


480 




8*14 YEARS 








JUNE 




900 


9^00 " 




18 > 44 YEARS 








JULY ^ 




850 


550 




48 • 04 Y EARS 






AUO. 




600 


600 




08 AND OL OCR 








3EPT. 




520 


520 












OC T. 




' 350 


350 




<2) IN*MI0RANT9. 

f 








NO V. 




" 260 


260 




TOT AL 


900 


432 


468 


DEC. 




N.A. 


N.A. 




UN DER^^EAR 

i * 4 year! 


12 


5 


7 


TOTALS 








30 


14 


16 


c. AVERAGE STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 


♦ 

8 • 14 YEARS 


200 


90 


110 






NO. or WEEKS 


TROM <MO.> 


THROUGH (MO.) 


18 • 44 YEARS, 


631 


310 


321 


00 T»MIC»»ANTS 








48 • 04 Y EARS 


25 


12 


13 












. 08 AND OLDER 


2 


1 


1 


IN*MtOR AN 


T9 


18 


May 


Sept, 











6. HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
a. CAMPS 



MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


, NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (P9*k> 


L 0 C A Tl ON /SfMC Hf) 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (Peak) 


^ESS THAN 10 PERSONS 
^0 • 25 PERSONS 
26 • 90 PERSONS 
51 • 100 PERSONS 
MORE THAN 100 PERSONS 

TOTAL* 


3 


640 


Urban 


18 
7 


207 • 
53 


Rural 














TOTAL* 


25 


260 



b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 



*NOT£ Th9 com b4n«d occtpoocy tofo/s fof **o*' end "*>" should •quo/ cppfox/fT»of«/y ihm totai p*ok m/gront population hr ih9 yw. 
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^YICH1T4 COUNTY 

' KANSAS 



ERJC 



m 



POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA 

FOft Shgrman^ Wal lace. Cheyenne Counties 



ORANT NUMBER 



W6i,G(70) 



INSTRUCTIONS. Proitctt involving'mort tfion one county will pompUte o eontinuoflon th««t (pog« 1 ) for ooch county and sUmmorlzf 

oil tfio county doto for totok projoet or«o on pog« 1* Projects covering only one county wilt r«porf populotion ond housing 
on page 1* 



POPULATION DATA • MIGRANTS (Workers and dependents) 
a. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS BY MONTH 



b. NUMBER OF MIGRANTS DURING PEAK MONTH 



JAN, 

F£8 

HAR. 

APRIL 

M A^ 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT 

Npv. 

OEC 



188 
178 
182 
' 187 
,2,520 
2,806 
5,0^ 
5,012 
2,1,80 
2,220 

79U 
li70 



IN*MIOR ANTS 



188 
168 
182 
187 
2,520 
2,806 
5,012 
5,012 
2,1,80 
2,220 
791, 
li55 



OUT*MlORANTS 



N.A, 
10 
N.A. 

fl 




(t) OU T-MICRANTS: 
TO T AL 

UNDER 1 YEAR 
t - 4 YEARS 
9 • t4 YEARS 
tS • 44 YEARS 
45 • 64'YEARS 
,QS AND OLDER 



c. AVERAGE STAY OF MIGRANTS IN COUNTY 





NO. O F WEEKS 


^ROM (MO.) 


THROUGH (MO.) 


OUT'MI GRANTS 


N.A. 






IN^MIGRANTS • 


12 


May 






15 

2 

5 
3 
It 
0 
1 



5,012 
• 92 
1,96 

915 
3,0Ui 
1,68 
27 



7 
2 
2 
1 

2 
0 

^'0 



2,388 
1,8 
220 
h33 
l,h52 
223 
12 



8 
0 

3 
2 
2 
0 
1 



2,62U 
IjU 
276 
1,82 
1,562 
21,5 
15 



6. HOUStNG ACCOMMODATIONS 



a. CAMPS jj^j^^ 


b. OTHER HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (Peak) 


LOCATION (Specity) 


NUMBER 


OCCUPANCY (PaeJO 








Rural 


159 

168 


3,001, 
2,006 

• 


LESS THAN 10 PERSONS 






nrhftn 


•0 - 25 PERSONS 










It ' 90 PERSONS 












Sr- TOO PERSONS 






H— 






MORE THAN tOO PERSONS 


















TOTAL* 






TOTAL* 






327 


5.012 



*N0 7£ fhe combined occuponcy foto/s for "a" end "b" should •quo/ opproximofe/y ihm total peofc migrant poputation for fh« yeor. 
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/% Locnriott /^it-nnur liommt- 



.At 

I 

. GREELEY COUNTY 

' • KANSAS 



' ■* ' » < 



GRANT NUMBER 



MG 64 G (70) 



' PART II - MEDICAL. DENTAL, AND HOSPITAL SERVICES 

J^MIORANTS RECEI 



DATE SUBMITTED 

December 1970 



\, MIGRANTS RECEIVING MEDICAL SERVICES 



TOTAL MIGRANTS RECEIVING MEDICAL SERVICES AT 
FAMILY HEALTH CLINICS. PH YSICI AN S O F FICCS. / 
HOSPITAL EMERGENCY ROOMS. ETC 5 

H 



^G DENTAL SER| 



:es 



ITEM 



TOTAL 



UNOCR 15 



15 AND 

OLOtR* 



AGE 



TOTAL 



U^OER t YEAR 



4 Y E ARS 



14 Y^ARS 



t9 ' 44 YEARS 



49 - «4 YEARS 



«e AND OLDER 



NUMBER OF PATIENTS 



TOTAL 



83 
158 
1076 
896 
83 
60 



MAL E 



^51 
"89 
471 
348 
35 
24 



32 

69 
605 
548 
45 
36 



NUMBER 
OF VISITS 



NO.MORANTS EXAMINED- TOTAVL 
III NO. OKCArCO, MISSING, 

FIUL«0 T««TH 



648 



633 



15 



121 AVCRAOK OMF PER PCR*ON 



. INDIVIDUALS REQUIRING 
SERVICES- TOtAI 



338 



319 



15 



(t) CASES COMPLETED. 

(2; CASES PARTIALLY 

COMPLETE© 



.512 



PF TOTAL MIGRANTS RECEIVING MEDICAL SERVICES, HOW MANY 
WERE- 

(!') SERVEO IN FAMILY HEALTH 

SERVICE CLINIC* ^ 

<2» SERVED IN PHYSICIANS* OFPICE. 
ON rEE-^OR-SERViCC ARRANGE' 
MEN T (iNC LUDE REFERRALS) 



O) CASES NOT STARTED. 



.SERVICES PROVIDED' 
K^) PREVENTIVE 



294 
20 

24 
i25_ 



279 
20 

24 



15 
0 

0-^ 
71 • 



1144 



MIGRANT PATIENTS HOSPITALIZED 
^ ReHardte^M ot attan^ement b tot p^ymmnt): 

No, oi Patients (exclude newbom}\. 

Nq. oi Hospntl D«y» 49i_ 



(2) CORRECTI VE»TOT AL . 

(a) Extraction 

(b) Other 



d. PATIENT VISITS - TOTAL 



804 
168 



774 

127 
3. 
289 



30 
41 

0 • 
6 hrs.' 



riMMUNIZ AXIOMS PfOVIOEO 



Ar 


COMPLETED 


IMMUNIZATIONS, BY AGE 




IN- 


BOOSTERS, 
REVACCINATIONS 


TYPE 


TOTAL 


UNDER 
,1 YEAR ■ 


1 - 4 . 

kr 


s - u 


tS AND 

OLDER 


COMPLETE 
SERIES 


TOTAL" ALL TYPES 


2685 


.62 


1I24* 


' 1415 


84 




157 


SMALLPOX 


46 






^191 


34 


4 




4 


/niPHTHPRIA 


279 


19 




60 


9 




9 


PERTUSSIS 


279 


19 




191 


60 








• TETANUS 


279 


-19~ 




191 


• 60 


9 






POLIO 


287 


5 




182 


, 100 


9 






TYPHOID 
















MPASlES 


■ 78 






39 ' 


- 39 






• 


OTHER (Specily) 


940 






240 


667 


33 






Rubella . 


353 






- 82 


271 








DT ' 


144 






124 


20 


f . 


144 


RjEMARKS 














m 





7 



I 



•5^ 
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ART II (Continvd) - 5. MEDICAL CONDITIONS TREATED BY PHYSICIANS IN FAMILY" 

CUINICS. HOSPITAL OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENTS, AND PHYSICIANS* 
OFFICES. 



ICQ 
CLASS 



I - 
- XVII. 

I. 



MH 
CODE 



01- 

010 

oil 

012 
013 

014 
OlS 
016 
017 
d\9 



III. 



OiAGNOSlS OR CONDITION 



TOTAL ALL CONDITIONS, 



INFECTIVE AND PARASITIC DISEASES TOTAL. 



TUBERCULOSIS . 
SYPHI LIS 



GONORRHEA AND OTHER VENEREAL DISEASES. 
INTESTINAL BARASITES ^ 



DIARRHEAL DISEASE (infectious Of unknown origins)!'^ 

Children uhder 1 year of age ^ r - 

All other „ ^i*-— — >^ 



"CHILDHOOD DISEAflf^S" — ^mumps, measles, chickenpox 

FUNGUS INFECTIONS OF SKIN ( Dermatophy loses) 

OTHER INFEC/flVE DISEASES (Glv» examptea): 



.02- 
020 



NEOPLASMS TOTAL 



MALIGNANT N EOPLASKJS Ci^ivo «xampt«9) 



IV. 



VI 



02S 
029 ' 

03 

030 

031* 

032 

033 

034 

039 

04- 
040 
049 

05-^ 
050 
051 
052 
0S3 
059 ^ 

06 ' 
060 
061 
062 
06 3 
064 
069 



GRANT NUMBER 



MG 64 G (70) 



TOTAL 
VISITS 



156' 



35 
95 



2 
20 



FIRST 
VISITS 



114 



15 
95 



1 

^ 2 



BENIGN NEOPL.ASMS 

NEOPLASMS of uncertain nature. 



/ 

ENDOCRINE. NUTRITIONAL. AND METABOLIC DISEASES 

DISEASES OF THYROID GLAND^ — 

DIABETES MELLITUS [ 



TOTAL 



DISEASES of Other Endocrine Glands . 

NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY*- 

OBESITY '. 



OTHER CONDITIONS . 



DISEAS ES OF BLOOD AND BLOOD FO RMING ORGANS ' 

IRON DEFICIENCY ANEMIA^^^ 

T OTHER CONDITIONS = 



MENTAL DISORDERS 
PSYCHOSES 



NEUROSES and Personality Disorders. 
ALCOHOLISM __: .» 



MENTAL RETARDATION, 
OTHER CONDITIONS 



DISEASES OF ThgE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND SENSE ORGANS TOTAL . 

PERIPHERAL NEURITIS 

EPILEPSY ^ ^ 1 - 



^CONJUNCTIVITIS and other Eye Infections. 

REFRACTIVE ERRORS of Vision 

OTITIS MEDIA * ' 



OTHER^CO'N DfTlONS . 
1> 
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142 



142 



53 



33 
14 



REVISITS 



60 



60 



3 
35 



24 
8 



ERIC-- 



7 



0(336 



85 
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GRANT MOMBKR 



G 64 G (70) 



ICD MH 
CLASS CODE 



DIAGNOSIS OR CONDITION 



TOTAL 
VISITS 



FIRST 
VISITS 



REVISITS 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



XI 



XII 



07- 
070 
071 
072 

073 
074 
075 
079 

'oe^ 
oao 
oai 

082 
083 
084 
085 
086 
J.087 

089 

09- 
090 
091 

^ 092 
093 
ii94, 

.Q99 

,W 

, 10- 
100 

tot 

t02 
t03 
t04 
t05 
'-109 



t 10 
t t ) 
t \2 
1t3 
,t t4 ' 
t19 

t2- 
t20 
t2t 
122 
t23 
124 
129 



DISEASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM : TOTAL 
RHEUMATIC FEVER 



14 



ARTERIOSCLEROTIC and DeseoeratWe Hefttt Diaeaae 

CEREBROVASCULAR DISEASp (Stroke) 

OTHER DISEASe^S of ihc^Heart 

HYPERTENSION . 

VARICOSE VEINS 




1 



12 
3 




OTHER CONDITIONS.- 



DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM : TOTAL . 
ACUTE NASOPHARYNGI'W (Commoo CoU) 

ACUTE PHARYNGITIS , 

TONSILLITIS , 

BRONCHITIS 



66 



35 



TRACHEITIS/ LARYNGITIS. 

INFLUENZA 

PNEUMONIA 



ASTHMA, HAY FEVER 

CHRONIC d.UNG DISEASE (Emphysemii) . 
OTHER CONDITIONS 



DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
CARIES and Other Dental Problems 
PEPTIC ULCER 
APPENDICITIS 
HERNIA 



TOTAL 



4 
6 
21 

3 
2 

4 
4 
18 



13 



14 

11 
4 




CHOLECYSTIC DISEASE. 
OT^ER CONDITIONS 



DISEASES OF THE GENITOURINARY SYSTEM" TOTAL 



4 
2 
2 
2 
3 

35 



URINARY TRACT INFECTlofi" (Pyelonephrttis, Cystitis)^ 
DtSEASES OF PROSTATE GLAND (excludtog Carcinoma). 

OTHER DISEASES of Male Genital Organs : 

DISORDERS of Menstruation ^ 

MENOP^U^AL SYMPTOMS(_.. 

•^TH^^D IS EASES of Female Genital Organs 

' OTHER CONDITIONS „_ 



COMPLICATIONS OF PREGn An CY. CHILDBIRTH, AND THE PUERPERIUM : 
TOTAL ^ 



INFECTIONS of Genitourinary Tract during Pregnancy. 
TOXEMIAS of Pregnancy . 



SPONTANEOUS ABORTION 



REFERRED FOR DELIVERY 

COMPLICATIONS of the Puerperium 
OTHER CONDITIONS , 



DtsjItsES OF THE SKIN AND SUBCUTANEOUS TISSUE ; TOTAL 
SOFT TISSUE ABSCESS OR CELLULITIS 



IMPETIGO OR OTHER PYODERMA^ 
SBBORRHEIC DERMATITIS 



♦ECZEMA, CONT/SCT DERMATITIS, OR NEURODERMATITIS. 
ACN^^ ^ _ 



OTHER CONDITIONS 



12 
• '2 

12 
3 
6 



52 



^ 9 
3 
26 
12 
2 



2 
6 
' 6 
15 



4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

10 



"6 



2 
4 
1 
12 



31 



12 

13 
1 



25 



14 
5 
6 



34 



15 
2 

12 
5 



1 
3 
1 
5 
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PART \%5.- (ConJinU9<i) 



GRANT NUMBER 



MG 64 G (70) 



ICD 
CLASS 



MH 
CODE 



DIAGNOSIS OR CONQ^TtON 



TOTAL 
VISITS 



Fl RST 
VISITS 



REVISITS 



r 

DISEASES OF THE MUSCULOSKELETAL SYSTEM AND 



CONNECTIVE TISSUE TOTAL. 



17 



11 



t30 
131 
132 
139 

14- 
140 
149 

15- 

150 
IS1 

\59 

16- 
160 
161 
162 
163 
169 

-17- 
170 
I7i 
172 
173 
174 
»79 



RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS. 
OSTEOARTHRITIS ^ 



ARTHRITIS, Unspecjficd. 



13 
4 



5 

6' 



3 
3 



OTHER CONDITIONS. 



CONGENITAL ANOMALIES TOTAL . 



CONGENITAL ANOMALIES of Cifculatoty System 
OTHER CONDITIONS^ 



CERTAIN CAUSES OF PERINATAL MORBIDITY AND 
MORTALITY TOTAL 1 



• { 



) 



BIRTH INJURY . 
IMMATURITY ^ 



OTHER CONDITIONS . 



SYMPTOMS AND ILL-DEFINED CONDITIONS TOTAL 



SYfc/pyOMS OF SENILITY. 



17 



19 



BApKACH E . 

OTHER SYMPTOMS REFER*RABLE TO LIMBS' AND JOINTS^. 

.HEADACHE 

OTHER CONDITIONS . I * 



ACCt 



POISONINGS. AND VIOLENCE TOTAL . 



6 
-6 
12 
12 



33 



2 
5 
6 
4 



19 



9 
5 
4 
1 



14 




ATIONS, ABRASIONS, and Olther Soft Tissue Injuiies 



RAINS, DISLOCATIONS 
STI 



^du^^\ccidcnts^Po^onMi^^^^io^ 



3 
14 

8 



2 



9 



200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

209 
210 

id 

212 
213 



SPECIAL CONDITION 



NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 



FAMILY PLANNING 
WELL CHILD CARE 
PRENATAL CARE _ 



SEi^VI 



EXAMINATIONS WITHOUT SICKNESS TOTAL 



POSTPARTUM CARE 

TUBERCULOSIS FoIIow-up of inactive case . 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL AFTERCARE 

GENERAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 

PAPANICOLAOU SMEARS^ 

TUBERCULIN TESTING 1 

SEROLOGY SCREENING c 

VISION SCREENING 



AUDtTORY SCREENING 

SCREENING CHEST X-RAYS 

GENERAL HEALTH COUN SCL L I N G _ 
OTHER SERVICES EKG 
(Specify) 



89 
763 

24 

.19 
6 

14 
900 

42 
593 

85 
558 
535 

15 
1030 
2 
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PART III - NURSING SERVICE' 



GRANT NO, 



MG 64 G (70) 



TYPE OF SERVICE 



NUMBER 



1. NURSING CLItvllCS: 

a. NUMBER OF CLINICS. 



b. NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS SERVED • TOTAL 



FIELD NURSiNG: 

0. VISITS TO HOUSEHOLDS , 



37 
1620 



b. TOTAL HOUSEHOLDS SERVEt). 



' e. TOTAL INDIVIDUALS SERVED IN HOUSEHOLDS, 
d. VISITS TO S^W^^OLS DAY CARE CENTERS 



• . TOTAL INDIVIDU^ALS SERVED IN SCH^LS AND DAY CARE CENTERS . 



CONTINUITY OF CARE* 

0, REFERRALS MADE FOR MEDICAL CARE' TOTAL^ 
n> Tiihin Area - 



(Total Completed 
^2) Out of Area 



(Total Completed 



b. REFERRALS MADE FOR DENTAL CARE- TOTAL 

{Total Completed ^ 



c. REFERRALS RECEIVED FOR MEDICALOR DENTAL CARE FROM OUT 
OF AREA: ' TOTAI 



(Total Completed, 



d. FOLLDw-UP I^RVldES FORMIGRANTS, not originally refined by proiect, WHO WERE TREATED 
IN PHYSICIANS OFnp^ (Fee for- Service) ^ 

• • MIGRANTS PROVIDED P^E- DISCH A RG E PLANNING AND POST-HOSPITAL 

SERVICES __t I 



f. MIGRANTS ASKED TO PRESENT HEALTH RECORD Form PMS- 365 2 Or Similar Form ) INFIELD 

OR CLINIC: TOTAL 

U) Number presenting hralth record * 

f2) Number given health record . ^ 



4 OTHER ACTtVITIE 




ecHy): 



/ 



lose-- 

825 

X.1036 
112 
607 



JlL 



31 
7 



1144 



205 



99 
258 



REMARKS 
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PART IV- SANITATION SERVICES 



GRAN T NUMBER 



MG 64 G (70) 



TABLE A. SURVEY OF HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 



» ^ HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


TOTAL 


COVERED BY PERMITS / 


NUMBER 


MAXIMUM 
• CAPACITY 


N UMBER 


MAXIMUM^ > 
CAPAC>TY 


CAM P<; 


35 
.527 


4,000 
4830 


N.^A, 

n'a... 


N^A. 
N.A. 


OTHER LOCATIONS ' » 


HOUSING UNJTS -.Family: 


,605 


Anybody V 

r 


3 g^SS &t t 


lis point. 


IN nTH#R LnrATiON*; 
HOUSING UNITS - Single' 
H IN rAMPq 


OTHER LOCATIONS — 



TABLBvB. INSPECTION OF LIVING AND WORKING ENVIRONMENT OF MIGRANTS 



4 ITEM ^ 








NUMBER OF 


T^ 


'T AL 


* NUMBER OF 


NUMBER JDF 








LOCATIONS^ 


NUMBER OF 


DEFECTS 


^jDRR EOTIoNS 










INSPECTED* 


INSPECTIONS 


5t>UND 


^MADE 


LIVINo ENVIRONMENT 








CAMPS 


OTHER 


CAMPS 


OTHER 


CAMPS 


otMer 


X^AMPS 


OTHER 


a. WATER 










112 




9 




42--" 


/ 


11 


k. qEWAr.E 










.112 












9 


r r.ARRAr.F AWn RFPliqE ^ 




112 




9. 








4 


A. HOuqiNr. ► «o 




280 




8 




-t? 




26 


«. <;ArETY 




112 




5 




43 




21 ( 


f cnnn w AMni iMr. 










40 




6 




19 




• 9' 






20 




8 




9 




23 


k_ HFrHFATIrtNAl. PNAmyiTlEc; 




20' 




1- . 




2 






WORKING ENVIRONMENT 

' ' 3 
























n. WATER 








xxxx 


N.A* 


XXXX 




XXXX 




X 

XXXX 




K. rnri P^FArn itifc; ^ 


XX XX 


N.A. 


XXXX ^ 




•xxxx 




xxxx 




C. tvf^KFR / 


xxxx 


*N.A. 


XXXX 




XXXX 




, xxxx" 























LocQ**of>s comps or ofh^r /ocottoni where mtgrants work ot ore hooserf^ 



PART Y^- HEALTH EDUCATION SERVICES fSy fype of service, personnel invofved. and number of sessifyn 




TYPE OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION SERVICE 



NUMBER OF SESSIONS 



HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
STAFF 



p'HYSICIANS I -^NURSES 



SANITAmA/lS 



AIDES (other 
than Heoltfi Ed ) 



OTHER {Specity) 



fie 'SERVICES TO MlGRA^NTS 

(\) Individual counselling . 
(2) Gfoup counselling 



4348 



302 



1466 



400 



None 



12 



SERVICES TO OTHER PROJECT 
STAFF 

(I) Gof^Jultation • Z 

^2) Direct S9t\iccs^ 



49 



60 




309 



22' 



20 



44 



C SERVICES TO GrAeRS 
(J) Individual counselling 
(2) Cirpup coun<;elling 



154 



25 



19 



D. Services TO other'agencies 

OR ORGANIZATIONS: 

(VJ ( unsult.Kiun with individuals _ 

(2) Consultation with groups 

M) Diftct s.crviccs 

1/ HEALTH EDUCATION 

MEETINGS *" 



200 



123 



109 



20 g 



16 



4^ 



12 



6 



11 
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Ad ul} Class 
Due in City 

A ^ J.-lA fl^AMA . 



A program of adult 
education is to begin in 
Uly^s^Ton Dec. 1 according to 
Marilyn Bierling of the VISTA 
team. Rigistratiop' for the 
classes Will be lield at St. 
Mary's School next Tues<lay, 
Nov. 24, 8 to 10^ p.m. The 
<:lasses will last 18 weeks, and 
will be taught from 8 to 10 each 
Tuesday and Thursday 
evening? 

On< of the^ classes to be 
offere^is for adults who have 
not completed high school, 
and^ho wish to study to pass 
their GED examinations. 



Once these exaiuo aic passed, 
the state of Kansas issues a 
certificate which is equival/^nt 
to a high school diploma. 

Other classes will be offered 
to adults on the elementary 
and junior high level. 

Work corresponding fo the 
first three grades will be in- 
eluded in the Jevel I class*. 
Level two is equal to grades 4- 
6, ^^d level III covers seventh 
eighth grade. There also 
will ^ a special class for 
Spa^h-speaking adults who 
wish to learn to speak English. 



Food Stamp 
Plans Started 



o , Pi'eiiminafr>' plans are being 
laid for ''instituiion of a food 
stam^ program for Finney 

SponsoreB by the Food 
Nutntion ^ervjce\ of tlis ynfted 
d.ates DepartQient of AgnicuP 
cure, the pi^ogram i.s being oper* ^ 
a^d from a tem^Torary field of- 
*fice'm Hays, .A ti^rget date lor 
issuance of stamp.s has not been 
set. 

- Setting up the pro;;ram m 
Garden Citv are Jolm 'M Burns 
officer in charge of the ficjd of- 
fice in Greefe>^ Colo . and 
Starland K. Bir*d.song,. rep^'ii^en* 
tative of a regionSlifootl stamp 
office in. Dallas, Tfex^' Both 
tn^ ^rc employed the USD A 
The tu'o dvi presently contact- 
^ big hankers and \\hf)lesale and 
retail grocers 'in *an attempt to 
acquaint Ittom with thf. fpod " 
stamp program. A mebtln^.is 
schwfailed for 8 p m. Tuesday • 
at Ae State *High\v^ tfommis- 
sion office • for ^ro(fA& in a 
five countye area: Finne^^ Lane, 
^ Ness, Gray and HaskelU-. ^ * 
Once the proS^an^ £s iti op6r. 
ation. persosi« who qualify wjU 
^*be able to obtain food wor^^ 
more than the^ normally s]>^|^ 
for food. The food itamp pr&^ 
gram is designed to enable^ lov- 
.^infome families to buy more 



r 



Self Help 
Group Now 
Made Here 

As a result of successfuT 
completion of another stage o^ 
the Self-Help • Housing 
program in Ulysses, seven 
fahulies including around 40 
people are that much nearer 
^ to having adequate housing at 
a price they can afford, ac- 
cording to Neal Bierling, 
VISTA housing specialist. 

The seven ^families who 
have now joined the Ulysses 
S^Help Housing Association 
lotshave chosen their lots .and 
filled out the land option forms 
required by FHA. They will 
complete the Fanners Home 
4 Administration meml)ership ' 
agreement form, in which 
they agree to help one another 
•and t6. donate a specified 
number'of hours to thfe work. 
The land option . forms 
require" the present holdere- 
of • the property to permit 
Durchase within nine months. 

The group visited Hugoton 
on Sunday to see one of the 
prefabricated homes, built -by 
^Bob Coje's company, and will 
see two more in 3ublette this 
week. Cole will come^ to 
Ulysses Sunday after next to 
^ discuss his house plan and 
prices'. The prefabricated 
structures include everything 
above the foundation. 
• , Construction on the uhits 
] ' will start sojpe timjf next 
spring, 'Bierling saidf. He 
ciflKted iSam Koury,^ FHA^ 
county housing supervisor, 
Ivith a great deal of help on the 
progrdm. *^ 

The VISTA team haS lieen in 
Ulysses since March. They 
at;e specialists in jgovernment 
ho.U3ing programs. Jhe 
Farmers Home • Ad- 
ministration ^ has sponsored 
' programs similar to the one 
now being implimented here 
since the 1930's. 



can have better di^ti. 

I ml 



1 



Court to Establish 
Probation Study Hall 



With the aid of a VUta vohin- 
teer and a juvenile on proba- 
tion himself, the juvenile court 
\vi3I be cslablishmg a stu;ly hall 
for juveniles on probation with- 
in the nexi two'vceeks. 

The program also will in- 
volve ti;U)ring for the juveniles. 
Tmants will probably be re* 
'quired to attend the hall, which 
will be dunng the evening in 
the coun jury room. Other ju- 
venUcs on probation may be in 
• the ^tudy hall depending on 
any difficulty they may be hav- 
ing' wUh school. 

Tentatively"; thei*e will be two 
$tudy hall groups, one a Mon- 
day-Wednesday»Fnday session 
end the ether a Tuesday-Th^rs- 
,d3'y study period. There als.o 
Tn<iy bo a Saturday study hiiU, 
Juvenile Court JUdge Mike 
Friesen says. 

Vista volunteer • Mary Mac- 
Donald, 1212 E. Chestnut, wnll 
be assivtmg those studen-ts m 
the study hall. Mrs. MaeDon- 
t\t\ previously taught school m 
California for 24 years. Exix'ii- 
enee in adult basic education 
and ''tutoring prouram supple- 
ments her teaching back* 
ground. 

Helping the voTunteer w-H be 
ft juvenile who is on proba- 
tion and was recommended by 
a thferapist at the Area Mental 
llealth Center ^for the position. 
' Fidescn explamed ^ay that . 
some of the arrangements for ' 
, the study hall still are not final 
and may bo ^changed later. 

In the last week, the Finney 
Coim'7 Juvenile Court handled 



ca'ses involving 33 juveniles. 

One of the cases concerned 
a depeii,dfincy and neglect com- 
plaint involving 10. 'children 
alongkThcy ranged in a^e from 
6 mCTiths to.l2'years-old. 

Otherwise, the number of ju- 
veniles in drug-related' cases 
topped the list ^^ 'tli seven 
youths listed by the ^ourt as 
ha\ing been invoked, Jn or.e 
eaSv?. the courl received a com* 
ph*6vt"TC0iiemins. the cxcessue 
drug use by Xhfce 16-yeaf!r-old 
gii-ls. 

• The use resulted );i one of 
tlie girls jumping from a tliird- 
story V, indow, reportedly not 
knowing what was doing at 
the time. She apparently was 
nof seriously injured. 

The easos of tuo probation- 
ers previously involved in nar- 
cotics also were review eci by 
the eouit. The two boys wore 
17 and 18 years old. ' 

The court initiated proceed- 
ings for the mentil e\ p u'aticn 
of a 13ve.Ti--old girl vho h^^d 
problems reiated -to narcotics 
and promiscuity. 0)if^' turther 
complajit about naMTucs ac« 
tivity was turned o»er»to law 
enforcement ^offiCj;K. 

Several i'iven*.L> were i]^* 
volved wiUi Uiei\ c;'i>l»s. A boy 
and girl, both 17 ^ years old, 
were found guilty 'of miscre- 
ancy for a fir&t-tjme sh«>;JLift- 



ing offense. The court took the 
case under advisement if cer- 
tain stipulations are met. 

One complaint about a 14- 
year-cld boy stealing milk was 
investigated and settled in- 
foi;mally. In, addition, a vandal- 
ism case concerning two 13 
year olds was handled inform- 
ally. 

A more unusual case on two 
14-year'old youths .received in; 
formal treatment, too The 
youths had qbtained a fi'audu- 
Icnt marriage certificate out- 
side of the United States, re- 
sulting in a ease of dependency 
and neglect " ^ 

The court helped a 17«year- 
oM mother of two by trying to 
find her empioynvent ' And it 
reviewed and advised with one 
^ family a case involving a juve- 
nile mental illness commit- 
ment. The court handled in- 
formally one complaint of poor 
fanuly-child relataons. 

During the week, warrant.*? 
^were Issued for a 14-vear-old 
;iin:iw;ay girl and a boy of the 
Same age for commitment to 
iioys* Industrial School. Be- 
' cause the juvenile facilities are 
full in Finney County, the boy 
w^* committed to jail in J.»akin. 
. The L/akin jell is accommo- 
dating another boy for the 
same rca.son. The ' 16 year- 
old youth ran away 
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AjWjitSr^TOJR^PAY. AUGUST 13> 1970, 



the' ^^te "-^^ai^ ^ d4>arti?ifeiit &i 
tho.^food programs,; W have be€St 
visite4 by an ^mpjoyee^of tHe Unit- 
ed States liepajtoaOT of Agrict* 
'turt;^^?ceivfed*a telegrSin fitjpi Sep- 
^ator'Bobgrt'poie ^tid had puraer- 
SJ^JJ^'Xriry^'urip^^^^^^^^ ^Uits.withtlifi^ we^are de- 

pretV>^us«lf. AH ©ommunfcatfens.* •« * ^ .-^-rtl ^^ii^.^t»w .i^n^frMi 

I r ■ -C V 



tile Dpen Foruni 

, "(Ulldfis head Tho STANDARD Will 
jMJtai|$Ji anyJeUer on af)y subject of pub* 
Tlo itttete'ft .<:rK!cUm ihould bo con. 
«trtfctiV9. : If yod. do .or- «lo not egree 
or tn<foVto . present 'methotfir^ conditions 



Ipa^tnient-oniEilollowing TOatt«?^r; 
^ Jt seems tb'atit-ha5 be^me a 
^tedi^al ruling that'aii counties iiv 
Jhe Uhited states iiiust offer either 
?a^fodd stamp progbiti or a coto' 



Tofhe Open Forum 

- > ^ 

Once again it has become imf^er ,r ir--^ 

ative to put a letter in tire Open modity progranl whether it is need- 
Forum Sometimes we who serve led or not. We are proud to say 
as your count>- commissioners fail that Wichita Coiiuty, -Kansas, was 
in adviimg you. the owners of this i one of the twelve counties that did 



/ 



county, why we take some of fhe 
actimis thi>c we do. . 
The ojain reason for this letter 



/not succumb to this federal, ruling 
f until .approximately three .veeks 
' ago. Since that time it is our un- 



/ 



Js to brir.g you up'' to date on-Jhe { derstanding that all the remaining 



food Stamp program that wiU be 
handled through our cOunty and 
state welfare departments.^ 



counties in the^UnitedlStat^s have 
Agreed to the. federal -ruling. 

Wg finally pve into this ruling"^ 



Several months ago, we were [as we feared a federal sujL andr* 
asked if this county w^ interest- this" suit '^ould have be^ of no^ 
ed in a food stacnp or commodity ! benefit to this county. / 
program, or we wete desirous of ? * " t 
,any. - thi ^ request come , through • 
.the slate welfffre office.- \. 
; Your. county Commissioners are 
>very piea.sed with the way our 
county welfare department is run. 
We Jknow that Jhe ladies in charge 
of this program do their very best 
to provide the necessary assistance 
to those who are in need in this 
county. Hence, through our coun- 
ty wellare office we spent thd ne- 
cessary tiiiie to k)ok into the need, 
if any, that we might have for one 
of the iood programs. 

After tUis .study was made, it 
v/as felt that this county had no 
i^eal need for either a food stamp 
program or a coinmodity program. 
<luo to our local labor market.} 
Henc6. we advised the state ^velfare 
ilepartineiit ul our' Endings,, thank- 
ing ihem for offeimg us the oppof- 
tumty of these programs if need- 

It was felt, and Istill is felt i>y 
yo^r county commlsM9fiers that it 
li not the prudent thing to take on 
any government program that is 
offered mUess there is a need. 
Expea^ in government, bot|i local; 
state and federal is bad enough 
without adding additional pro- 
grams that are nol nfeeded or de- 
sired. 



We therefore feel it^ is our duty 
^^is yQur* county commissioners to 
advise you that this county has 
gone into the food stamp program. 
.This program wiH be a food stamp 
mail issuance program and will be 
handled thpugh the state welfare 
department. < 

Therq will po doubt be someone 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture in this area , in the 
neax' future to explain this program 
to our local food ^ores. After the 
program is set up, our local wel- 
fare Office will be able to explain 
it to any interested person. 
. About all we can- say at this time 
is that the program we have agreed 
to go under will incur Jno addition- 
al expense to this county in rela- 
tion to our local welfare office. 
We will not need to add any addi- 
tional personnel, or extend any ad- 
ditional money, the bulk of this 
program will fall on the state /,wel- 
fare Office. 

As your county commissioners, 
we are indeed sorry that we were 



unahle to^ fight off more govern- 
ment controls on our local lives. 
Wfe' appreciate the trust that you 
the citizens of Wichita County 
h^ive placed upon us. We also feel 
the 'frustrations of not being able 
to do the job we would desire, due 
to the many outside^factors that we 
have no control over. 

It is indeed a shame that the 
bureaucrats and the unscrupulous 
pohticians are constantly tr>ung to 
take mofe of the government away 
from'the people. ^ 
Very truly yours, 
George Woodbury. Chairman 
Lloyd H. Hutchison. Comm. 
Arthur H. Kuhlmann, Comm.- 
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Mr*. 'Floriene Whisn*anf,^ * Kansas 
iiaie he^alih nurse, 'admml§+ers to 
' m^r^nis in need df 'medical^ help in 
■ Iyer hon^e. » , * , • 
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Housing isn't the only problem 
Ihe Goodland Chicanos. Arturo 
Franco says he has been discrimin- 
ated against in Goodland on a num- 
ber of occasions. 



Mrs wnisnani ancb woodward sp'.no 
.long hours* each migrant season proMding 
health services for three migrant ^chools in a 
tu5-co}inty area, making iiouse visits to 
tc-ach**'jiel and sajiilation, and mmistcring to 
Iheir healthy ne^s. The state also pick^ y 
\ some medical bills of the migrants. 

,^^fhe pair,>vill ijjove, into an ofl'ue In 
downto\\n^G'oodland ^in JVily. Both hope a 
ftiore adequmeujob 'can be. done from a cen- 
tral office iliQVasWetl yoarsMho ffJve \ 
worked oaf the\r w.^\ homes A hmited 
oper^ning' badi^et- and yrsoline^l shoi^-age 
'limits what the>* can "accompksji during' the 
migrant season/* ^ / " ^\ * 

Woodward, as'-* samlauan. "e^tiiVale? 
about 30 to 40 per cent of^the h(iitsing is fair- - 
iv good with QO to*70 pei cent bad W»t4iobi 
state or miUifcipal sanitattorf antl hotjMOg 
codes lo cover tbe migrants. 'his- pouer as 
sanitarian is limited. j!nieR; . pressed to^ 
estimate hou many* of the migrant liou>es m ^ 
the Goodland at^ea pass a mtnuriua^ 

sanitation or ht)using code. Woodwari sr,^ 
only, * It would depend on the code^ " 

Mrs Whii^nanl sai l health hazard- f-f: 
, (fie migrants uere maUiK from n)q>-- 
' quitocs!' rodtMit^ StMlnu^. otiid licv ^(nme/a 
ly. tho mUiant- ate o;, ch.^ 

said, hinvnor ■ * 
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Netherlands Cbuple Finds 
Satisfying Work at 



By BILL SIDLLNGER 
News District Editor 
LLYSSES - We thought^ 
about joining the Peace Corps 
— it is more glamorous — but 
witii all that needs to be done 
in this country we figured it 
would be better to stay here and 
help.** Neal Bierlmg said. 

And this is the reason Bierl- 
iing, Netherlands - born and 
.schooled m the United States, 
'and his bride of less than a 
year. Marilyn, are now working 
I for Volunteers in Service To 
! America (VISTA) at Ulysses. 
: "We want^ to do something 
worthwhile, arid do it together, 
and we think our work here may 
be the answer to that wish, Mrs. 
Bieiling added. 

The couple, ^^ho met \\hile 
attending Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, IWldi., admit 
their training at that Chris- 
tian Reformed Church institu- 
tion probably colored their 
thinking about service. 

But they say the more they 



, become .intefcstcd in serMng in self-help program for minority 




VIST^ the more they believe 
young people can find happiness 
in this type of endeavor, not as 
a life's work, but as a period 



in life to look back on with satis- Some of these are migrants who 



faction. 



group housing financed by tlie 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Ulysses has a large number 
of Mexican-American families. 




Bierling^ graduated from Cal- 
vin College k^l969 and he and 
Marilyn, who was in her junior 
year, were married last August. 
In January they were sent by 
VISTA t6 Denv^ where they 
were tramed in methods of de- 
termining heeds among groups 
in a community and programs 
available to help frll these 
needs. 

Self-Help 

Anion n these programs \s a 




come here only to work m the 
fields. Other families once ^ere 
migrants, but have settled 
down in this Grant County town 
on a permanent basis. 

For these, adequate^ housing 
is a problem. 

. "We have two prt)blems in in- 
stituting this housing program 
here,'* said Bierling. "First we 
have to have the family con- 
vinced that it should own its 
own home, and then they have 
to acquire the confidence that 
they <^an work and build the 
home and pay for itV' 

Under the FHA plaTi. a group 
will get together in a loose or- 
ganization and make an applica- 
tion for a housing loan. 

The amount t)f the loan, 
which BlerUng believe^ will 
he in the $8,000 to $10,000 class 
per family, will go mably 
for purchase^ of a building, site 
and building materials. 

j The families are expected to 

'help each other construct the 
houses after the sites and ma- 
terials are purchased. 
' "W6 don't kid them about 
this— we tell them* it is going 
to be hard work, that they will 
have to build these houses after 
they get off worlc. in the eve-' 
nings." Bierling^said. ''But we 
also tell the parbnts that it will 

' )e worth the expense and ef-. 

.lort to have a good home for 
•heir children/' 

The home construction pro- 
gram is Bierling's major effort, 
but it ia largely ap^vening and 
night propositions since it con- 
sists of explainfmg the program 
to men and their wives/ both 
of\whom^work in the fields all 
day. and*in helping the couples 
plan their budgets. 
In the day a great part of 

^ their time is sp(Jnt in other pro- 
jects helping' other Ulysses citi- 

■^zens with mmority community 
projects. 

0036 ■ 



can children after they finish 
with migrant schooP at noon 
until their parents can pick^ 
them up in the evenings. 

Marilyn^^ a Spanish major in 
college, entertains the c h i K 
dren with Spanish songs as the 
children act out parts of the 
song. ^ ^ . 

The Sisjers 'o6St. Joscphnvani 
to sell their convent bCiilding 
here since it is no longer need- 
ed by the order, and Bierling is 
ti ving to get' a foundation to hu> 
it for the Coifcerried Qitizens 

"There are many projects we 
would like .to help get started; 
here, but it all comes down to 
a question of funding and of 
time." he said. 

Marilyn, fortunately, is 
happy with the summer heat 
of Kansas; and Bierling said 
he was almost too hus3 to no- 
tice the climate. 



% 




Tmnr^time in] VISTA will be 
Tip next March, and future 
plans are a little ' cloudy 

But there is a possibility they 
may ask VISTA to extend their 
stay in Ulysses:^ 

"Iflve can get this housing 
things started, and it really is 
a. pilot program we have here, 
then it would be great to May 
here until some of the houses 
are completed," Biering said. 
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Dj^ Center 

One such prpjects^where they 
help is the Communily Day Cen- 
ter, operatgd by a group called 
Concerned Citizens. 

This project, housed in the old. 
Sister of St. Joseph Con\ent,j 
Afi\\^ care of Mexican-Ameri-i 



